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VervPnt Federal 

CREDIT UNION presents 

SEVEN DAYS I 



APRIL 26-MAY 5 

During Vermont Restaurant Week, 

105 participating locations (see opposite 
page) offer inventive 3-course, prix-fixe 
menus for $15, $25 or $35 per person. 
Also, check out special lunch deals 
at select locations. 

HNGRY 2 GIV? 

Just $1 provides 3 meals 
to Vermonters in need 

Donate $10 

to Vermont Foodbank right now 
from your mobile phone: 

text FOODNOW 
to 52000 


Vermont Foodbank 


n©@o 

What’s theReaZ Cost of Local Food? 

«- WEDNESDAY, MAY 1 

Vermont may be an epicenter for farm-to-table cuisine, but farmers and 
restaurateurs still grapple daily with the challenge of getting fresh, local food onto 
your plate. Consistency, seasonal shortages, and distribution costs are all part of a 
complex formula. Why does a grass-fed burger cost more — and what is a fair price, 
anyway? Why aren’t all restaurants serving local vegetables? What are the coming trends 
in Vermont-raised food? Discuss the topic with Chef Michael Clauss of Bluebird Tavern, 
Jericho Settlers Farm co-owner Christa Alexander, food system pragmatist 
Sean Buchanan of Black River Produce and Vermont Butter & Cheese Creamery 
cofounder Allison Hooper. Seven Days co-founder PamelaPolston moderates. 

Signal Kitchen, 71 MainStreet, Bwiington 5:30-7 p.m. $5 suggested donation. Free hors 
d'oeuvres, vodka samplitig, cash bar. Info, 864-5684. 

Salsa 
Saturday 

SATURDAY, MAY 4 
Finish off your Restaurant 
Week adventure with this 
“Cuatro de Mayo” fi nale featur- 
ing a homemadesalsacom- 
petition, salsa dance lessons 
and salsa tunes by D J Hector 
Cobeo. Sample treats from 
Vermont Butter & Cheese, 

Vermont White Vodkaand ... 
salsa, of course! 

Red Square, 136 Church 
Street, Burlington. 4:30-7 p.m. 

$5 donation 


Parents’ Night Out 

**“ FRIDAY, MAY 3 & SATURDAY, MAY 4 

Lack of child care is no excuse to miss out on Vermont Restaurant 
Week. Parents can enjoy a Friday or Saturday night on the town 
while their kids have fun at the Y! Affordable childcare is avail- 
able for children ages 1-12, Friday, 6-8:30 p.m. and Saturday, 5:30- 
8 p.m. Food and beverage are included, and participa- 
tion is limited to 45 children per night. 

Call 868-9622 to preregister (required). Don’t forget to make your dinner 
reservations ASAP. Weekend tables will fill up fast! 




Try recipes from our salsa- 
loving readers and vote for 
your favorite: 

• KateLaRose, 

"An Oldie, But Goodie” 

• Alison Lockwood, 
“Avocado Salsa” 

• CaylaMarvil, 

“The Green Monster” 

• Franklin Paulino, 

“Salsa de Rajas” 

• Doug Safford, “Strawberry- 
Mango Salsa Fresca” 





105 PARTICIPATING RESTAURANTS 

Find all menus, hours and reservation contact info at vermontrestaurantweek.com 


3 Squares Cafe 
American Flatbread — 
Burlington Hearth 
Antidote 

Ariel's Restaurant 
Arvad's Grill & Pub 
Asiana House 
August First Bakery & Cafe 
Barkeaters Restaurant 
' e Belted Cow Bistro 
Big Picture Cafe & " eater 
Bluebird Barbecue 
Bluebird Tavern 
Blue Paddle Bistro 
Cafe Provence 
Cafe Shelburne 
Capitol Grounds Cafe 
Charlie's Rotisserie & Grill 
Church & Main 

City Market/Onion River Co-op 
Cornerstone Pub & Kitchen 
' e Daily Planet 
Das Bierhaus 
jDuino! (Duende) 

East Side Restaurant & Pub 
El Cortijo Taqueria y Cantina 
El Gato Cantina 
Farah's Place 
" e Farmhouse Tap & Grill 


Fields Restaurant 
" e Foundry Pub & Grille 
Green Mountain Coffee Cafe 
& Visitor Center 
Guild & Company 
Hen of the Wood at the Grist Mill 
Hinesburgh Public House 
Hunger Mountain Coop 
Deli and Cafe 
Istanbul Kebab House 
J. Morgan's Steakhouse 
Juniors Italian 

' e Kitchen Table Bistro 
L'Amante 
La Brioche 

Lago Trattoria & Catering 
La Villa Bistro & Pizzeria 
Le Belvedere 
Leunig's Bistro & Cafe 
' e Lyme Inn 
Mr. Crepe 

' e Mad Taco (Montpelier, 
Waterbury, Waitsfi eld) 
Magnolia Bistro 
Maple City Diner 
Maxi's Restaurant 
Mexicali Grill & Cantina 
Michael's on the Hill 


NECIon Main 
New Moon Cafe 
Nika 

On the Rocs 

One Federal Restaurant 

ONE Pepper Grill 


THE FUN ENDS SUNDAY 

MAKE A RESERVATION TODAY! 


Our House Bistro 

Panera Bread (Burlington, So. 

Burlington, Rutland) 

‘ e Parker Pie Co. 

Pauline's Cafe 

Peking Duck House 

Piecasso Pizzeria & Lounge 

Pistou 

Pizza Barrio 

Pizzeria Verita 

Positive Pie (Hardwick) 

Positive Pie (Montpelier) 

Positive Pie Tap & Grill 

Prohibition Pig 

Pulcinella's 

' e Quechee Club 


" e Red Clover Inn & Restaurant 
Red Hen Bakery 
' e Reservoir 
Salt 

San Sai Japanese Restaurant 
Sarducci's Restaurant and Bar 
" e Scuffer Steak & Ale House 
Shanty on the Shore 
Sherpa Kitchen 
Simon Pearce Restaurant 
Sonoma Station 
Starry Night Cafe 
Sweetwaters 
Table 24 

Texas Roadhouse 
" ree Brothers Pizza & Grill 
’ ree Penny Taproom 
‘ ree Tomatoes Trattoria 
Tip Top Cafe 
Toscano Cafe Bistro 
Tourterelle 
Trader Duke's 
Two Brothers Tavern 
' e Whiskey Room at 
RiRa Irish Pub 
' e Windjammer Restaurant 
and Upper Deck Pub 
Wooden Spoon Bistro 



Do you 
Instagram? 

Foodies everywhere love posting photos of their food to 
Instagram — leaving the rest of us hungry and jealous! 

If you’re ready to brag about your Restaurant Week ad- 
ventures, upload your shots with the #vtrw hashtag 
and they will display in our online photo gallery. The top 
three pics of the week (best food, best drink, best event) 
will win the photographer dinner for two at apartici- 

pating local restaurant Watch the action all week at 
vermontrestaurantweek.com. 



FIND ALL EVENTS AND MENUS AT 


: vermontrestaurantweek.com 
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DO MORE THAN WALK. 
CONNECT. 


WHAT ARE THOSE DOTS? 

The "dots" in Juil footwar are copper connectors, meant 
to connect you directly with the earth's vital, rejuvenating 
energies beneath your feet. 


soles 


family owned since 1 978 

sign up and save DanformShoesVT.com 


danformshoes 
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Mother’s Day, graduation, warmer weather, spring 
harvest, just because . . . there are plenty of reasons 
to celebrate in May. What better way to dress up the 
springtime revelry than with a bubbly, effervescent 
cocktail? Fun, fresh— our sparkling libations will be 
the perfect way to say “Cheers!” 

Visit our website to see what’s coming up next) 

GuildandCompany.com 

1633 WILLISTON ROAD, SOUTH BURLINGTON, VT • 802.497.1207 


Saturday, August 17 • 7:30 pm 

at Waterfront Park - 1 College St. Burlington, VT 
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ITALIAN WINE 

★PAIRING DINNERS 

TUESDAY, MAY 14,6:30PM 

Artisanal Cellars and Chefs Michael Werneke & Courtney White 
present a six course pairing dinner, featuring stunning 
Italian wines with varied Italian dishes to match. 


Reserve your spot with a credit card 
at Prohibition Pig or call 802.244.4120 


kitincludesT * 

2-Year Extended 
Service Coverage 
& Camera Case! 


COOLPIX- S6500 KIT 

WAS 

$ 269 95 

NOW 

$ 189 95 

- 3" LCD Screen 
-1 2x Optical Zoom 
-1080p HD Video 
- 1 6 Megapixels ';>j[ 



AND RAMP SANDWICHES I A/UUUCme SATURDAY MAY 4, 2013 

threepennytaproom.com | 108 main street, Montpelier vt | 8o2*22;*taps 
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A SURF SHOP IN VT? 
WHAT’S NOT TO 


START THE SEASON IN STYLE. 
FACEBOOK FANS GET DEALS. 
SATURDAY, MAY 4. 


shop hour: 

688 PINE ST, BURLI 
WNDNWVS.COM 


THE LAST 

im I13V3Z 

COMPILED BY ANDY BROMASE & TYLER MACHADO 


WEEK IN REVIEW 

APRIL 24-MAY 01, 2013 




V ermont's 720 medical-marijuana users can 
finally say good-bye to sketchy black-market 
drug deals and weak, amateur-grown ditch 
weed. Nearly nine years after the state's medical- 
marijuana law took effect, patients who use can- 
nabis to relieve symptoms of their chronic ailments 
will soon have a safe, legal and reliable place to buy 
their medication. And they’ll know the products 
they're buying are potent 
As Ken Picard reported on the Off Message blog 
this week, three state-approved medical mari- 
juana dispensaries finally have planned openings: 
Champlain Valley Dispensary in Burlington and 
Montpelier’s Vermont Patients Alliance will open 


sometime in June; Rutland County Organics in 
Brandon plans to start serving patients on July 4 
— Independence Day. 

The marijuana dispensaries will sell a veritable 
pot-pourri of exotic-sounding strains, Picard re- 
ported, such as Afghan Cush, Grand Daddy Purple, 
Inca Berry. Kali Mist Juanita La Lagrimosa and one 
of our personal favorite names, Exodus Cheese. 
Wasn't that a Bob Marley song? 

Some names are so out there they almost sound 
fake. Can you tell the real marijuana strains from 
the made-up ones? Take our quiz below and see if 
you can spot the one real strain in each list. 


Medical Pot-Pourri 
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TRANS-DEFENDERS 

Shumlln. Vermont 



$ 606,000 

That’s how much money the Beverage 
Association of Vermont and the 
American Beverage Association spent 
on a successful push to defeat the “soda 
tax” in the Vermont Statehouse. 
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USDA 100% Financing 

•You DO NOT need to be a 1st time home buyer • No Loan Limits 


• Low Monthly Mortgage Insurance 

• Other thanVA, this is the only true 100% 
Financing program out there! 


PrimeLending 

A PiainsCapital Company 


4 # 


• 640 minimum credit score 

• No Limit on seller contributions or gift funds 

• Owner- occupied only 


33 Blair Park Road Suite 202 | Williston, VT 05495 
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Semi Davi is published by Da Capo Publishing Inc. 


feed back 

READER REACTION TO RECENT ARTICLES 


MINIMUM ORDER 

As a short-lived em- 
ployee of Thibodeau’s 
Ice Cream, I was 
glad to see your ar- 
ticle [“Small Vermont 
Retailers Frozen Out 
by Ben & Jerry’s New 
Purchasing Rules,” 
April 24], Everything 
is true except for the 
minimum-order re- 
quirement. Eight cases 
is the minimum, but 
that includes all prod- 
ucts. A 64-pint, eight- 


can be done given Unilever’s faith in 
Thibodeau's. Hopefully the independent 
grocers have enough power to change 
things. Thanks again for the article. 

Ken White 
WINOOSKI 


BUILD IT 

[Re "In Vermont Architecture, Does 
Nostalgia Trump New Ideas?” April 10]: I 
enjoyed Kevin Kelley’s story and whole- 
heartedly agree with those panelists 
who believe that Vermont's devotion to a 
19th-century design template has stifled 
fresh and innovative public architecture. 



I would go a step fur- 
ther and say that, in a 
world that is rushing 
into the future, we risk 
becoming a stodgy and 
somewhat musty B&B 
in the “global village" 
we seek to prosper in. 

What Vermont 
needs more than any- 
thing else is to attract 
and keep young people 
in the state. Vermont 
has a reputation for 
progressive public 
policy and a shared en- 
vironmental ethic that 
should be expressed 
by a bold, 21st-century 
architecture that looks 
cutting edge, which is where young 
people want to be. It also reflects our 
transition to a prosperous, information- 
age economy. 

Exciting architecture is not incom- 
patible with preserving the village at the 
center of daily life, either. Switzerland is 
one example of modern design coexist- 
ing amiably with ancient villages and a 
working landscape. We could definitely 
do worse than to share their brand. 
Vermont is already at the cutting edge of 
many things. We should look like it. 

Dan Sedon 
TUNBRIDGE 


TIM NEWCOMB 






WEEK IN REVIEW 


CARE FOR EVERYONE 

Kudos to Kathryn Flagg for her article 
[“Obamacare and the Exchange Could 
Make Health Care Unaffordable for 
Some Vermonters,” April 17]. Despite 
the highly commendable efforts of Gov. 
Shumlin and his administration, the leg- 
islature and many health-care-reform 
advocates to make sense out of these 
nonsensical exchanges, it appears that 
many Vermonters, especially those from 
Catamount/VHAP, will suffer higher 
costs under them. 

This is sad. Once more, many 
Vermonters will lose out because this 
nation cannot, or will not, summon the 
moral courage to cover all citizens in one 
system like so many other nations da 
Thankfully, Vermont is the lone excep- 
tion to this national lack of fiber, though, 
unfortunately, this cannot happen until 
2017. I wholeheartedly agree with Sen. 
Tim Ashe’s (D/P-Chittenden) assess- 
ment about ensuring that those “with 
the dumb luck to have cancer or some 
other chronic disease shouldn’t be the 
ones we sock with new costs.” 1 am one 
of those who had that dumb luck. 

I am now on VHAP and will most 
likely be one of those forced onto the ex- 
changes in 2014. The exchanges are not 
our fault; that Vermont’s budget is mind- 
numbingly tight this year is not our fault. 
The budget will be this way long into 
the future. As Sen. Ashe suggested, we 
need to finance and subsidize these ex- 
changes properly so that no Vermonter 
must suffer because of them. Otherwise, 
the ranks of our uninsured will swell 
with Vermonters like me and the woman 
named “Susan" in Flagg’s article. 

Walter Carpenter 
MONTPELIER 


CORRECTION: 

In an April 17 story about health- 
care reform [“Obamacare and the 
Exchange Could Make Health 
Care Unaffordable for Some 
Vermonters”], we offered an example 
of one Vermonter whose health-care 
premium could go up between $13 
and $60 a month when Obamacare 
kicks in on January 1. However, 
because child-support payments 
would not be included in overall 
income calculations under the new 
system, this person’s increased pre- 
mium would only go up between 
$9 and $11 each month under the 
House's proposed subsidy plan for 
the health-care exchange. 


SEGER SAYS... 

Provided the information on the city- 
council deal is accurate [Fair Game, 
April 10], it leads me to the following 
comments, conclusions and opinions: 
While deals take place in backrooms, 
alleys and trusty woods (lyrics thanks to 
Bob Seger; he is back on tour), one like 
this involving the council president race, 
where the non-Dems are the guaranteed 
victors next year, is just impossible and 

New councilors, if there are any next 
year, can and should not be bound by 
one evening of night moves, where the 
councilors seemed to be wearing shields 
(Seger again) over their eyes covering 
the reality of future councils in this deci- 
sion (deal). Redistricting will take effect 
in the coming years, possibly changing 
the council from 14 to eight or 16 or 
whatever members, again making the 
deal null and void. 

I stand proud and tall like a rock 
(Seger again), but not of the Burlington 
City Council. Turn the page (Seger 
again). 

DaleTillotson 

BURLINGTON 


ALL ABOUT ECOS 

We commend Kathryn Flagg and Seven 
Days for bringing the issues of stor m 
water, hazard mitigation and water 
quality to the attention of your readers 
[“Vermont’s Rain-Barrel Project: Lake 
Saver or Drop in the Bucket?" March 
27 ]. Too often the issue of storm-water 
runoff is only discussed in the context of 
new development, when it is the existing 
built environment that is already caus- 
ing so much harm. 

The rain-barrel project mentioned 
in the article as being funded by 
a $40,000 grant by the ECOS 
Project is correct. However, the 
ECOS Project is not a nonprofit. The 
ECOS Project — which stands for 

FEEDBACK » P.22 

SAY SOMETHING! 

Your feedback must.. 

• be 250 words or fewer: 

• respond to Seven Days content: 

■ include your full name, town and 
a daytime phone number. 

Seven Days reserves the right to edit 

• sevendaysvt.com/feedback 

■ feedback®sevendaysvt.com 

• Seven Days, P.0. Box 1164, 
Burlington, VT 0S402-1164 
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organic snacks, chips. 

yogurts, cookies, 
foods for kids, soups, 
rice, bargain cheeses, 
close-out wines & new 
surprises everyday! 

.flat ^rgain pric 
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Dogliani 2011 

Another gem from 
Piemont. Regular $2 1.99. 
On sale for 814.99 

Biscoff 

Spread 

Choose Crunchy or 
Creamy - Only $1.99 

Real Beanz 
Dark Roast 
Ice Coffee 

99 cents/9.5 oz btl 

Voss Artesan 

St 


rater 

from Norway - $1.25/375 ml 

P. HEESE TRADER S 


1186 Williston Rd.. So. Burlington IT 05403 
(Next to the Alpine Shop) 

802.863.0143 

Open 7 days 10am-7pm 

Web & Mobile site: 
uwiv.cheesetraders.com 



Red Square 

*• the vodka °C the masses 


isc church Sfreef, Burlington 
Having a party? Rent the bloe r««tn/ 

info<?reds<iuarevt.co*j 




let someone 
else jockey for 


m 

»LEDG 


a parking spot 
downtown 


A fun, city-wide 
challenge to 
drive less. 

Earn over $600 in 
perks, including a 

FREE CarShare VT 
membership! 

Sign up by May 18 at 

ParkltPledge.org 


Want lower mortgage payments? 


Our adjustable 
rate mortgage can 
make it happen. 


10-Year with Auto- Pay 



Adjustable Rate Mortgage 


« 


Our new 10-year adjustable rate mortgage starts with an incredibly low rate. Which means powerful savings for 
you-immediately putting more money back in your pocket. Plus, our mortgage decisions are made locally, we 
service our mortgages locally and we deliver superior, local customer service. Don't miss out on this opportunity 
to get our absolute lowest mortgage rate and your chance to start saving more money. 
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Spruce Peak. 


Join us for Peak 


SUMMER/FALL 2013 SEASON 

This May launches the PEAK EXPERIENCE series, including Peak Family, Peak Pop, Peak Films and an exciting 
new addition to the Art Center's programming repertoire, a focus on home-grown talent with Peak VTartists. 
The season kicks off Saturday, May 11, and features a wide variety from internationally acclaimed acts, 
talented Vermont artists, unique family-friendly performances and extraordinary filmed events. 


PERFORMING 

Arts Center 





Peak 


VTartists 


Films 


Family 


Thank Vou to Our Season/Show Sponsors: SSBiofek M MtcoY V ^^ WLVB 


S pruce Peak 


For tickets or performance information, visit our website or call the Box Office. 
The Box Office is open Tuesday-Saturday, 10 a.m. -5 p.m (subject to change) 


— 122 Hourglass Drive, Stowe, VT | www.SprucePeakArts.org | Box Office: 802-760-4634 

PERFORAtl NG Like us! ^ www.facebook.com/SPPAC 
Arts Center Follow us! H www.twitter.com/SprucePeak_Arts 
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Get into a new pair of 
Frt/C IN A SHORT 

'style for all your 

SPRING LOOKS. 



WE HAVE A GREAT 

selection, including: 
Carson Tab, Phillip 
Harness, Jenna Chain, 
Engineer 8r, Harness 
& more! 


FRYE 


38 Church Street 
802.862.8126 
www.dearlucy.com 
Mon-Thurs 10-7 
Fri- Sat 10-8 | Sun 11-6 









SATU RDAY 04 & SU N D AY 05 

Limbering Up 

Whether they're novices or experienced practitio- 
ners, attendees at the Burlington Yoga Conference 
experience a variety of classes and workshops. 
Teachers from area studios unite under one roof 
to help students align breath and body through 
postures, meditations and discussions. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE 61 


THURSDAY 02 

Beyond Bartering 

Need a favor? Heather Kralik of Onion River 

Exchange can help. She leads a discussion about 
Community Credits, the time-based currency used 
by more than 700 members to exchange goods 
and services. In this system, an hour spent making 
someone dinner equals an hour of mechanical work, 
yoga instruction or any number of odd jobs, giving 
new meaning to loving thy neighbor. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE 58 
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FAIR GAME open season on Vermont politics by paulheintz i 


How Many Lobbyists 
Does It Take? 


L ike moths to a flame, nothing 
attracts Vermont’s corporate lob- 
byists to a Statehouse committee 
room like the threat of an industry 
tax hike. 

So it was no surprise last week to find 
a standing-room-only crowd crammed 
into the Senate Finance Committee's first- 
floor digs as the panel whittled down a 
list of potential new taxes in search of $10 
million in revenue. 

Clustered together cheek by jowl were 
lobbyists for the real estate, retail, tobacco 
and banking industries — each of which 
has been targeted this year by one com- 
mittee or another looking to raise fast 
cash. Some lobbyists in the room had so 
many clients in the committee’s sights, it 
was tough to say which ones they were 

Take, for instance, veteran lobbyist 
Andrew maclean of the Montpelier-based 
lobby shop MacLean, Meehan & Rice. As 
he looked on from the side of the room, the 
committee considered tax after tax target- 
ing his clients, including DISH Network, 
Walmart, the International Bottled Water 
Association and the Vermont Mortgage 
Bankers Association. 

For MacLean and his confederates, the 
closing days of this and every legislative 
session is akin to a game of Whac-A-Mole. 
As soon as they bonk one tax idea on the 
head, another one pops up to taunt them. 

But no matter which rodents remain 
standing, Montpelier’s mallet-wielding 
lobbyists continue to do just fine. 

Figures released by the Secretary of 
State's office last week show that special 
interests spent more than $3.41 million in 
Vermont on lobbying and issue advertis- 
ing during the first three months of the 
year. That exceeds the $3.26 million spent 
during the same quarter last year and the 
$2.58 million spent the year before. 

And while the total lobbying price tag 
for the ongoing legislative session won’t 
be clear until the next filing deadline 
in July, we know that special interests 
plunked down $7.92 million in the 12- 
month period ending in March. 

To put that in perspective, they’ve 
spent nearly $44,000 for each of the 180 
legislators in the Statehouse. 

So who’s doling out all that cash? 
Among the top 10 are many of the 
usual suspects: the hospital lobby, the 
state workers union, the conservative 
super PAC Vermonters First, the liberal 
Vermont Public Interest Research Group 
and good old Entergy Nuclear Vermont 
Yankee. 

With the legislature contemplating 


whether to let terminally ill patients 
end their own lives, it should come as no 
surprise that both sides of that debate 
made the list, too. Opponents spent ap- 
proximately $50,000 on advertising and 
lobbying, while supporters spent $78,000. 

It’s not always so clear how much spe- 
cial interests spend to make their case. 

For instance, when the Senate contem- 
plated a moratorium on ridgeline wind 
projects earlier this year, the industry 
group Renewable Energy Vermont took 
its pro-wind message to television screens 
around the state. According to executive 
director gabrielle stebbins, the group 
spent $19,000 last winter on the ads, 
which extol the power, beauty and job- 
creating potential of wind. 

IN THE LAST 12 MONTHS, 
SPECIAL INTERESTS HAVE 

SPENT NEARLY $44,000 
FOR EVERY LEGISLATOR 

IN THE VERMONT STATEHOUSE. 


But come last week, when lobbying 
and advertising totals were due to the 
secretary of state, there was not a word 
about the TV spots in REV’S filing. The 
group listed just $12,000 in expenditures 
to represent the portion of Stebbins' time 
spent lobbying. 

According to Stebbins, that’s because 
the ads were intended "to celebrate the 
trade association's successes regarding 
recently completed projects” and they "do 
not direct anyone to contact a legislator or 
address any legislation.” 

Factually true? Sure. But if you believe 
they weren’t run with the moratorium 
debate in mind, then I’ve got a ridgeline in 
the Kingdom to sell you. 

Blowing industrial wind and every 
other issue away was the fight over a 
sugar-sweetened beverage tax. Last 
week’s filings show that a short-lived 
effort in the House to impose a penny-an- 
ounce tax on everything front Coca-Cola 
to Gatorade prompted the biggest lobby- 
ing blitz in years. 

Not surprisingly, it wasn’t an even 

The American Heart Association, 
which supports the so-called soda tax, 
spent $9000 on lobbying and just $6000 
on radio and print ads. The American 


Beverage Association, on the other hand, 
spent $21,000 on lobbying and a whop- 
ping $553,000 on radio and print ads in 
opposition to the tax. 

To put that in perspective, that’s 
way more than the $346,000 Gov. peter 
shumlin spent on his entire reelection 
campaign last year. 

All on a stinkin’ soda tax! 

tina zuk, the Vermont lobbyist for the 
heart association, says she thinks the bev- 
erage association's carpet-bombing did the 

“How could [the ads] not impact legis- 
lators when they see them every single day 
in dailies, weeklies, small papers and big 
papers?” she asks. 

But fiber-lobbyist MacLean — who, of 
course, represents the beverage industry 
too — says he thinks "it was important to 
get our message out” when lawmakers 
were threatening to impose a $24 million 
tax on his clients. 

“I have not been involved in a campaign 
that’s that expensive,” he says. “But I’ve 
also never been involved in a fight over a 
tax as drastic as that” 

The ABA doesn't fool around. Funded 
by the likes of Coca-Cola, Pepsi, the Dr 
Pepper Snapple Group and scores of other 
bottling companies, the national trade as- 
sociation donated nearly $1.5 million to 
federal campaigns and spent more than 
$2 million lobbying national politicos in 
the last two years. That doesn't include the 
cash they’ve dumped into Vermont lobby- 
ing and elections — nor into the five dozen 
other states and cities that have considered 
some iteration of a soda tax in recent years. 

“We're the subject of a very serious, ex- 
treme and discriminatory policy proposal 
in the soda tax,” says the ABA spokesman 
chris gindlesperger. “We spent what was 
necessary to educate lawmakers and 
consumers.” 

But even the half million the national 
group spent foils to reflect the true cost of 
the industry’s war against the soda tax. 

See, MacLean and five MMR col- 
leagues who also lobby on the issue, are 
paid not by the ABA, but by its state part- 

That group, which is funded by regional 
bottling companies such as Coca-Cola of 
Northern New England, spent another 
$32,000 on lobbying last quarter. 

Teaming up with the beverage industry 
to kill the tax was the Vermont Grocers’ 
Association, which spent $18,000 on lob- 
bying last quarter — though much of that 
sum went toward the grocers’ other legis- 
lative fights. 

Here’s looking at you, candy tax! 
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“Much like any issue out there, you’re 
always looking to see who has similar in- 
terests,” says VGA President jim harrison, 
whose outfit hires two William Shouldice 
& Associates lobbyists to help out in the 
Statehouse. 

And then there’s KSE Partners, 
Montpelier’s biggest lobby shop. They 
don’t work for the beverage industry 
directly, but two of their lobbyists — jill 
SUDHOFF-GUERIN and NICK SHERMAN — took 

in $12,000 last quarter from the Boston- 
based Dewey Square Group. 

Who paid Dewey? 

You guessed it: the American Beverage 

According to Dewey 
Square spokeswoman ginny 
terzano, the ABA hires 
Dewey’s "grassroots/grass- 
tops practice” to “do community organiz- 
ing and education around the soda-tax 
issue” in many states. Dewey then sub- 
contracts the Vermont work to KSE in 
Montpelier. 

The only problem is, unless you’re 
looking for the connection, you’d never 
find it. KSE has no obligation whatsoever 
to report who’s paying its paymasters. 

It’s like lobbyist laundering. 

"The concern always is that stuff gets 
hidden because you route things through 
different lobbying firms,” says Secretary 
of State jim condos. 

Even a seemingly simple search of the 
state's arcane lobbyist disclosure data- 
base is cumbersome, making it impossible 
for most Vermonters to figure out who’s 
influencing their laws. 

“It’s work. It should be easy,” 
says House Government Operations 
Committee chairwoman donna sweaney 
(D-Windsor), who says even she can’t 
navigate it. “I want to have it be up front 
where you can find it. It shouldn’t be a 
situation where you're looking for it all 
the time.” 

Both Sweaney and Condos say they 
hope to revamp the online database next 
year — and perhaps require more fre- 
quent and in-depth disclosure from lob- 
byists. At present, they’re required only 
to file with Condos’ office three times a 
year and just once during the legislative 
session. That means that any spend- 
ing during the final, crucial five weeks 
of the legislative session isn’t reported 
until long after legislators have left the 
building. 

Ofcourse, none ofthis will make much 
difference until legislators get serious 
about reforming the state's campaign- 
finance laws. Lobbyists are particularly 
influential in this state because Vermont 
legislators have virtually no professional 
staff and find themselves reliant upon 
those who can readily provide ideas, 
strategy and manpower. 

But they’re also influential because, 


POLITICS 


duh, they donate to political campaigns 
and, more importantly, they direct their 
corporate clients to do the same. 

“The same interests that can afford to 
make large contributions can afford to 
have a direct presence in the building,” 
says Vermont Public Interest Research 
Group executive director Paul burns, 
whose own organization spent $71,000 
last quarter and includes 11 staffers who 
lobby. “Wealth continues to bring great 
advantages to those who have it — not 
exactly a great revelation.” 

It ain't a coincidence that the folks 
who spend the most on lobbying — 
from the Service Employees 
International Union to 
Comcast to the health care, 
tobacco and beverage indus- 
tries — are the same folks who 
donate the most to political candidates in 
Vermont 

But if you ask members of the Senate, 
who voted down a corporate political do- 
nation ban three weeks ago, or members 
of the House, who will likely do so soon, 
they'll say Vermont isn’t overly influ- 
enced by corporations. 

Tell that to Coca-Cola. 

Media Notes 

The Vermont House showered accolades 
on two longtime media stars last week. 

On Tuesday, it honored Vermont 
Public Radio’s joel najman with a resolu- 
tion congratulating him on 30 years of 
creating and hosting the station's iconic 
“My Place” rock-and-roll radio program 
that airs on Saturday nights. Three days 
later, the House honored candy page with 
a resolution in recognition of her own 
three-decade-plus run at the Burlington 
Free Press, which ended with her April 

Meanwhile, VTDigger has hired 
former Burlington Free Press online editor 
tom brown to serve as assignment editor 
and data reporter — part of a staff expan- 
sion financed by a $75,000 grant from 
the Ethics and Excellence in Journalism 
Foundation. The online news outlet has 
also hired rick woods to share publish- 
ing duties with founder anne galloway. 
A board member of Digger’s parent 
organization, the Vermont Journalism 
Trust, Woods was the first paid employee 
at Seven Days, serving over the years as 
sales, circulation and general manager. © 
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local matters 


Do Flatlander 
Cows Count as 
V ermont-Raised Meat? 



agriculture 


by KAThRyn F LAgg 

n Saturday, LaPlatte River 

O Angus Farm owner Jim Kleptz 
will travel to the Champlain 
Valley Exposition in Essex 
J unction to attend a cattle auction. For 
Kleptz, the semiannual event is the best 
place to secure the volume of steers he 
needs to meet the growing demand in 
Vermont for local beef. 

Most of those cattle, which are be 
tween six months and a year and a half 
old, hail from Vermont farms. But others 
are comingfrom New 
York or New Hampshire 
and will be fattened up 
— aka "finished” — in 
Vermont before being 
slaughtered and sold as “local” meat 
The practice raises a tricky question: 
Does a flatlander cow shipped in from out 
of state count as local? 

Not according to some in the beef in - 
dustry, who are drawing a line in the sand 
when it comes to defining the popular 
“locavore” foods market. “If some farmer 
was goingto New York with a tanker 
and bringingback maple sap, it wouldn’t 
be Vermont maple syrup,” argues Cole 
Ward, a veteran Vermont butcher based 
in Bakersfield. 

Farmer Paul List, who raises grass-fed 
lowline Angus cattle in Shelburne, agrees. 

‘There's a lot of deception, a lot 
of people riding the wave of the local 
Vermont label,” says List. What counts as 
local to him? "My standard is simple: born 
in Vermont. I’ve lived most of my life here, 
but I don’t pretend to be a Vermonter.” 
And as far as List is concerned, the same 
standard should apply to local beef. 

Purists such as List and Ward draw a 
firm line at the state’s boundaries, Ward 
sets the bar even higher; he believes that 
to count as truly local, animals should be 
born and raised on the same farm, from 
breeding stock on that farm. 

Of course, not everyone favors such a 
strict interpretation. Are plants that are 
brought in from out of state, then sold 
at a Vermont nursery, local? What about 
chicks hatched in Canada, transported 
across the border and then raised for 
meat in at Misty Knoll Farms in Addison 
County? 

For beef, which grow to approximately 
1200 pounds, “I think the accepted prac - 
tice is, if they’re growingfrom 700 pounds 
’til you finish them, that’s considered a 


Vermont animal,” says Kleptz. 

Kleptz and his three sons run LaPlatte 
River Angus, a boomingShelburne-based 
form that grazes several hundred cows 
over 600 acres of leased land in and 
around Chittenden County. At Saturday’s 
auction, he’ll be bidding on “feeder cattle,” 
the industry term for steers destined for 
meat production. He’ll fatten up the cows 
— first on grass, then on grain for the final 
weeks of their lives — before dispatch - 
ing them to the slaughterhouse. From 

there, LaPlatte meat goes 
to grocery stores like 
Healthy Living and City 
Market as well as to high- 
end restaurants such as 
the South Burlington Guild & Company 
steakhouse. 

“I don’t believe in knocking somebody 
Oise’s product down to sell mine,” says 
Kleptz, who suggests that some of the 
nitpicking over local labels amounts to 
competition within the beef industry. 
‘They should stand on their own. Let the 
consumers decide.” 

"It’s really up for interpretation,” 
agrees Mark Boyden, the owner of Boyden 
Farm in Cambridge. One of the largest 
beef operations in the state, Boyden Farm 
sends nearly 500 head of cattle each year 
to slaughter. Keeping a herd that size 
without buying steers from other farms 
would require some 500 “mama cows,” 
Boyden says. “Where would I put them?” 

Similarly, Kleptz purchases 
more feeder cattle than his 
brood cows produce calves 
each year. Like Boyden, Kleptz 
says he’s partially limited by 
available land. But Kleptz also 
points out that it takes a “spe - 
cial kind of person ... to mess 
around with calving cows.” 

“Not everybody wants to, 
or has the knack to do it,” he 
says. And Kleptz and Boyden 
say the same goes for market - 
ing and distributing their own 
beef: Not every farmer in Vermont wants 
to do it 

Boyden says he tries to buy Vermont- 
born cattle “whenever humanly possible,” 
and prefers working with farmers he 
knows and trusts. But a Vermont zip code 
isn’t a guarantee for high quality. 

"Some of the Vermont cattle are really 
just junk,” Boyden says. He bought cows 


from one local farmer last year 
that didn’t grow according to plan, 
and he opted not to buy from that 
farmer again. 

So what’s all the fuss about? 
Vermont-made sells. Chip Morgan, 
the president of the Vermont 
Beef Producers Association, calls 
“local” the most popular market - 
ing term in the state's beef industry 
today. That marks a shift from the 
conventional way of describing 
and marketing meat, which relies 
on a grading system — think USDA 
“Prime” versus “Select." 

Today, Morgan says, consum - 
ers are “trying to make a smart 
choice or a healthy choice" — even 
if they’re “makinga choice based 
on a qualitative analysis rather 
than really understanding what 
they’re buying” 

Vermont has a statutory defini- 
tion of “local” on the books, but it’s not 
very strict. Under state law, local applies 
to any goods that originated in Vermont 
or within 30 miles of the place they were 
sold. Labels can also be modified with 
descriptors like “local to New England,” 
or “local within 100 miles.” 

More specific are the rules around 
use of the word “Vermont” on prod 
uct labels. The state attorney general’s 
office has cracked down in certain cases, 
citing a consumer protection regulation 


There's a lo T of decepTion r _. 

riding the wave of the 
local Vermont label. 


that strictly governs representations 
of “Vermont origin.” Last year, Cabot 
Creamery chose to strike the word 
“Vermont" from its label because its 
butter is made in Springfield, Mass., from 
milk produced in Vermont, New York and 
other parts of New England. 

Assistant Attorney General Elliot Burg 
says there are no complaints on record 


of farmers allegedly misrepresenting the 
term “local.” 

Some farmers markets have attempted 
to clear up the fuzzy “local” definition 
themselves. Montpelier’s Capital City 
Farmers Market, for instance, requires 
that vendors own, manage and feed the 
animal they’re sellingas “local” for at 
least the last 75 percent of the animal’s 
life. For poultry and laying hens, the rule 
is stricter; the market vendor is required 
to raise those animals from day one. 

Glover farmer and Capital 
City Farmers Market president 
Lila Bennett says the 75 per - 
cent rule was instituted a few 
years ago after one farmer at 
die market complained about 
another vendor’s practices. 
Bennett says the 25 percent of 
wiggle room at the beginning 
of an animal’s life was de 
signed to allow youngfarmers 
a chance to buy livestock from 
elsewhere as their businesses 
are getting off the ground. 

The Burlington Farmers Market also 
employs the 75 percent provision — a 
rule intended to “discourage brokering of 
meat and simply finishing meat and sell- 
ing it at the market,” according to vendor 
guidelines on the market’s website. 

“IFs really up to the farmers who are 
working hard and producing these ani - 
mals well to educate our customers and 
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reach out to new people,” says Bennett, 
of Montpelier’s farmer's market. “We 
need to get more people to know their 
formers.” 

She adds that consumers also have an 
obligation ask questions about where and 
how their food is raised, without making 
assumptions based on labels alone. 

Take Vermont Smoke and Cure, the 
popular line of smoked meats produced 
in Hinesburg. While the company does 
produce Vermont-grown meats under 
its "5 Knives” label, the flagship Vermont 
Smoke and Cure products are only pro- 
cessed in Vermont — not made with lo- 
cally raised meat. 

“People buy Vermont Smoke and Cure, 
and there’s not one pound of Vermont 
product in that, but nobody knows,” says 
Bennett. She’s not pointing any fingers at 
the producer; she just wants consumers 
to do their due diligence. 

Sean Buchanan, the business develop- 
ment manager at Black River Produce in 
North Springfield, agrees that consumers 
shouldn’t blindly assume that “local” 
equates to whatever they most value in 
food production. Buchanan says they 
should be asking questions such as: Is an 
animal treated humanely? Is it fed grass 
or grain? How large is the form? 

“We all go to the fanners’ market, 
we connect with our grower, but we're 
not willing to go out to their farm ... and 
see how it is produced,” says Buchanan. 


Asking for a transparent food system — 
and then relying on websites or Facebook 
for that transparency — just won't work, 
he argues. 

Along those lines, Ward worries 
that a farmer buying feeder cattle from 
elsewhere can’t tell consumers much 
about that animal’s history, treatment or 
health. Those producers still charge top 
dollar for their meat, Ward says, but the 
butcher believes they aren’t any different 
from “factory farms” out west. 

"Don’t sell me a Chevrolet at a Cadillac 
price,” says Ward. 

List, meanwhile, is frustrated that he’s 
"thrown in the same category” as form- 
ers whose business model doesn't call 
for raising animals from birth to slaugh- 
ter. It gives his competitors an unfair 
advantage. 

"I'm trying to build my brand, and 
keep my standards high, and I’m not 
chasing money,” says List. Raising cattle 
in Vermont is inevitably more expensive 
than doing so out west, where cheap, 
abundant grasslands — including grazing 
on government-owned parcels — keep 
costs down. But what Vermont does have. 
List says, is a clean environment, plenty 
of water and a good reputation. 

"We better take care of that label, 
because as soon as we don’t, we’ll lose,” 
he says. “When you have people bring in 
animals from out of state, you’ve under- 
mined it.” ® 
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local matters 


Justices for All? Why Vermont 
Supremes Sit Out So Much 


Vermont 
Supreme Court justice will 
likely spend a good deal of 
time “on the bench” — in 
both senses of the term. 

Vermont’s top judges 
recuse themselves with 
unusual frequency, 
legal experts sa; 
owing mostly tc 



Last week alone, 

Beth Robinson, Gov. 

Peter Shumlin’s former 
legal counsel, had to dis- 
qualify herself from three 
cases. Associate Justices 
John Dooley „wsA..M®5 ; li"' 

Skoglund sat out one each. 

A Seven Days review of public re- 
cords shows that since January 2012, a 
justice has excused him- or herself from 
hearings and rulings 52 times. Robinson 
leads the pack with 24 disqualifi cations, 
followed by 11 for Dooley, nine for Chief 
Justice Paul Reiber, fi ve for Skoglund 
and three for Burgess. 

While that’s just a fraction of all cases 
heard by the high court, it’s anecdotally 
more than you’d see in a larger state, says 
Vermont Law School professor Cheryl 

“We have a very small bar here, and 
we have a lot of lawyers for our popula- 
tion,” Hanna says. “Literally, everybody 
here is like one degree of separation." 

Guided by the Vermont Code of 
Judicial Conduct, justices remove them- 
selves from certain cases to avoid any 
appearance of bias. 

“People who come before the court 
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need to feel confi dent they are get- 
ting a fair and impartial hearing,” says 
Patricia Gabel, general counsel to the 
Supreme Court and deputy state court 
administrator. She says a justice might 
remove herself from a case because she 
had worked on it previously as a lawyer 
or because an attorney involved is a 
friend. 

But the public has no idea about why 
a spec ifi c justice sits out any given case. 
The justices provide no explanation — to 
each other, the parties or even their own 
clerks. 

“You probably won’t ever fi nd out,” 
Gabel says. 

Burgess, who was appointed by 
former governor Jim Douglas in 2005, 
announced last week that he’ll retire 
his robe on August 1. Shumlin has not 
suggested who might replace him, but 
the state’s legal community is abuzz 
with speculation. A number of rumored 


candidates — Shumlin chief of sta c Liz 
Miller and Assistant Attorney General 
Bridget Asay, to name just two — would 
almost certainly fi nd themselves side- 
lined at times by the past legal work 
they've done. 

“It’s just a fact of life,” Hanna says. 

At the Supreme Court last week, jus- 
tices played musical chairs as three of 
them sat out cases. After oral arguments 
on a complex drunk-driving appeal last 
Wednesday, a court clerk announced, 
‘The next hearing of the court will 
follow a bench change.” 

With that, the five justices shu” ed 
out of the room and a court clerk rear- 
ranged several of the justice’s name 
plaques to di, erent chairs. When the 
justices emerged minutes later to hear 
the next case. Justice Skoglund was 
not among them. Serving in her place 
was Superior Court Judge Robert Bent. 
Robinson, meanwhile, was sitting four 


chairs to the left 
of where she 
was during the 
firstt hearing, 
and Burgess had 
moved three 
chairs to the 
right. 

The seat 
switcheroo 

arbitrary as it 
looked. Justices 

seniority — the 
chief justice in 
the middle, the 

senior justices 
beside him and 
the newest ones 
on the fl anks. 
Trial court 
judges subbing 
for justices take 
the newbie chair. 

Dooley disap- 
peared during 
the third case 
of the afternoon, replaced by Superior 
Court Judge Thomas A. Zonay, who 
listened attentively but said nothing 
during the 30-minute proceeding. 

Why did the Robinson, Dooley and 
Skoglund sit out last week’s cases? Gabel 
asked them, at the request ofSeven Days, 
but the answers were only partially re- 
vealing. Robinson provided common 
reasons she disqualifies herself from 
cases — they touch on issues she dealt 
with as the governor's lawyer or involve 
attorneys with whom she has relation- 
ships — but no specifi cs. 

Dooley sat out on last week’s 
case involving the Rockingham Area 
Community Land Trust, Gabel says, 
because he is active in a neighborhood 
association in his hometown of South 
Burlington, and the lawyer for that asso- 
ciation practices an area of the law that 
was touched upon in the Rockingham 
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case. In other words, a prece- 
dent-setting ruling by Dooley in 
that case could directly impact 
his lawyer friend’s livelihood. 

Gabel says Skoglund did not reply to 
a message asking why she recused her- 
self from last week’s oral arguments in a 
lawsuit brought by the family of a man 
killed in Rutland in 
2007. 

In some in- 
stances, the reason 
for the absence is 
obvious. Last week, 

Robinson sat out 
a challenge by St. 

Johnsbury attor- 
ney David Sleigh 
regarding the gov- 
ernor's selection 
of Alan Franklin as 
the Orleans County 
state’s attorney. 

As the governor’s 
former lawyer, 

Robinson was involved in that appoint- 
ment, Sleigh notes, posing a direct con- 
flict of interest. In April 2012, Robinson 
excused herself from four cases involv- 
ing clients represented by Middlebury 
attorney Peter Langrock, at whose firm 
Robinson worked for years. 

In perhaps the most extreme case of 
justice disqualification, all five justices 
were removed from a lawsuit brought by 
Dooley and his wife against a developer 
seeking to build an apartment complex 
near their South Burlington home. 

But Gabel could offer no explana- 
tion for why justices Reiber, Dooley and 
Robinson all sat out the February 2012 
case of Long Trail House Condominium 
Association v. Engelberth Construction 
Inc. 

Hanna says justices may sometimes 
have personal reasons for sitting out 
a case, such as a fiduciary holding in a 
company that’s party to it. While Hanna 
feels it’s “kind of weird” that the public 
is left in the dark, she believes judges 
deserve their privacy. 

“Is it really the whole public’s 


business that they have a close 
relationship with the sister 
of the plaintiff?" Hanna asks 
hypothetically. “I can respect 
that we don’t have to know in every 
case, because then no one would want 
to be a judge." 

History reveals why Vermont jus- 
tices err on the side 
of caution when it 
comes to the per- 
ception of bias. In 
1987, three Vermont 
Supreme Court jus- 
tices — William Hill, 
Thomas Hayes and 
Ernest Gibson III 
— were embroiled 
in a scandal when 
a judicial-conduct 
board accused 
them of using their 
power on behalf of 
a side judge with 
whom one justice 
had a close personal relationship. The 
justices denied any wrongdoing and 
only stepped aside after then-governor 
Madeleine Kunin and others pressured 
them. 

Another possible reason justices 
play it safe: Unlike U.S. Supreme Court 
justices, the Vermont Supremes aren’t 
appointed for life; every six years, they 
face reappointment by the Judicial 
Retention Board. 

Does it matter that all five judges 
can’t be present for every case? Every 
time one is absent, a Superior Court 
judge or retired Supreme Court justice 
takes his or her place. Usually, that 
doesn’t have a big impact on the out- 
come of cases heard by the high court, 
observes Hanna. But in some cases the 
judicial lineup could prove pivotal. 

"What if Beth is excluded from the 
Vermont Yankee case?” Hanna says of 
Robinson, referring to Shumlin’s effort 
to shut down the state's lone nuclear 
reactor. Whoever replaced her “could 
change the outcome of the case,” Hanna 
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Burlington Asked for 
Ideas to Improve the 
Waterfront; It Got 
Gondolas, Botanical 
Gardens and a New 
High School 


n i 




the $5 million to $20 mil- 
lion fi gure o_ ered in his 
outline. 

In a similar vein, two 
city o' cials — one at public works, the 
other at parks and recreation — have 
proposed building a cable car in addi- 
tion to a curving stairway to give Old 
North Enders easier access to the wa- 
terfront. At the top of Depot Street, an 
arch would be constructed to designate 
the neighborhood as a gateway to Lake 
Champlain. 

Kyle Clark, an engineer with South 
Burlington-based Dynapower, has a dif- 
ferent idea for the steep slope between 
Battery and Lake streets, one sure to 
intrigue Burlington’s many foodies: an 
edible botanical garden. Noting that 
the city lacks a botanical garden, Clark 


wants to create a tourist-attracting 
edible version at “scalable” costs ranging 
from $200,000 to $5 million. 

Food and drink are also the themes 
for one of the half dozen or so propos- 
als that dare to imagine new uses for 
the vexing — possibly cursed — Moran 
Plant. The Farmhouse Group and Zero 
Gravity Craft Brewery foresee a mix of 
businesses and nonprofi ts growing food, 
making beer and serving both in the 
former electric plant, which would also 
generate its own renewable energy. The 
price tag for “Moran Ecological": $18 
million. 

That concept was actually hatched 
by a pair of seniors at the University 
of Vermont, Tad Cooke and Erick 
Crockenberg, who together self- 
designed a major in food and energy. 


B urlington city o' cial Nate 
Wildfi re was worried on the 
morning of April 5. It was 
deadline day for submitting 
waterfront development concepts to the 
city as part of a public solicitation, but 
only a couple of entries had come in. 

By day’s end, however, a torrent 
of PDFs had cascaded into Wildfi re’s 
inbox in Burlington’s Community 
and Economic Development O' ce, 
where he works as assistant director of 
economic development. A total of SO 
proposals — some visionary, others prag- 
matic — were submitted at the 11th hour. 

Burlington's creative energies had 
kicked in, just as CEDO had expected 
— or hoped — they would. Those water- 
frontvisions will be on display for public 
viewing and comment on May 7 and 8 at 
the Fletcher Free Library. 

Mayor Miro Weinberger’s adminis- 
tration solicited the waterfront propos- 
als, in part to revive interest in rede- 
veloping the Moran Plant, the former 
lakeside power station that has become a 
symbol of the Queen City’s development 
dysfunction. Pending voter approval, 

proposals for water- 

may include a plan for 
Moran, could receive — 
a total of $5 million in 
tax-increment fi nancing. Most of the 
concepts make reference to additional 
sources of funding, as well. 

A few of the proposals to be dis- 
played in the library stand out for their 
boldness. Burlington architect Frank 
Guillot wants to build a new Burlington 
High School and parking lot — acces- 
sible by a new road from North Avenue 
— on the 40-acre Urban Reserve north 
of the Moran Plant. The $40 million 
project, which lists BHS principal Amy 
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other local 

bles as collaborators, would be 
fi nanced by private develop- 
ment of 1000 residential units 
on the high school’s current 

Sound likea stretch? 

Guillot notes in his concept 
synopsis that the 50-year- 
old school needs renova- 
tions to the tune of $15 
million. And even if all 
that work were done, BHS 
would still be an antiquated fa- 
cility. Guillot imagines a water- 

front BHS as a modem, 

“energy-neutral” edu- 
cational institution that 
would be “a source of 
inspiration.” 

No less ambitious is 
Duncan Adamson's idea of constructing 
an urban gondola linking the water- 
front to the Church Street Marketplace. 
Adamson, a vice president of the South 
Burlington measurement-equipment 
fi rm Instrumart, envisions delighted 
tourists and proud locals making a scenic 
airborne journey above Main, College 
or Pearl streets. For now, the gondola is 
no more than a rough sketch awaiting 
engineering studies that, Adamson says, 
should specify costs more precisely than 
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“The project will use brewing wastes 
to generate enough electricity and heat 
for Moran and a Community Sailing 
Center building, if one gets built next 
door,” Cooke explains. “Plus, there'll be 
enough excess to pump power back into 
the Burlington Electric grid.” 

About $3.6 million of the sum needed 
to make Moran Ecological a reality 
would come from the $5 million wa- 
terfront tax-increment financing (TIF) 
program that’s the genesis of the “public 
investment action 
plan” launched 
by Weinberger 
last year. Using 
a TIF, cities and 
towns can borrow 
against future tax 
revenues from 
private develop- 

sewers, roads 
and other public 
infrastructure in 
a designated dis- 

the Burlington 
waterfront. A 
second TIF dis- 
trict encompasses the city’s downtown, 
where $10 million in infrastructure 
projects will likely undergo an envision- 
ing process similar to what’s occurring 
now in regard to the waterfront. 


The possibilities are broad and eclectic 
Scientist and financier Michael Metz 
is the point man for a project he calls 
“Electric Works” that would turn Moran 
into a hub of small-scale manufacturing 
powered by the “maker movement.” 
The concept synopsis says makers work 
at “the intersection of technology, engi- 
neering, art and innovation.” Backing the 
project are the heads of two city agen- 
cies — CEDO and Burlington City Arts 
— and techies at IBM and Champlain 

Two other 
Moran plans call 
for converting 
the derelict struc- 
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are separate from, but similar to, Plan 
BTV. That city undertaking has sought 
to gauge public support for — and obsta- 
cles to — “in-fill” development down- 
town and on the waterfront. Plan BTV, 
now in final draft form, is supposed to 
culminate in an overhaul of city zoning 
and development regulations. 

After next week’s public showing Archi 
of proposed waterfront TIF projects watei 
at the library, a committee comprising acces 
an urban planner, a housing advocate, ronm 
a commercial developer, a geography 
professor and an architect will narrow 
the number of potential projects down 
to roughly half. In the fall, the city coun- 
cil and Weinberger administration of- Not represen 
ficials will pick a slate of finalists to f 
before voters on Town Meeting Day 
2014. If voters approve, some waterfrc 
projects could get under way about 
months from now. 


museum — one 
housing a collec- 
tion of modern 
and contempo- 
rary works of 
unspecified origin 
and another gath- 
ering the State of 
Vermont’s vast art 
collection under 

Several of the 
waterfront proposals are more modest 
and practical in their focus on pipes, 
wires, boardwalks, stairways, fountains, 
breakwaters, marinas, boatyards and 
parking facilities — for both cars and 

Through one such infrastruc- 
ture enhancement, architect Arthur 
Chukhman proposes to incorporate 
storm-water pipes and filter ponds into 
stairways and/or gondola towers lead- 
ing to and from the waterfront. 

The "Signs of the Times” project, led 
by Ken Mills of Terra-logic Landscape 
re, would digitize the entire 
waterfront, with smartphones giving 
access to all sorts of historical and envi- 
ronmental information. 

And then there’s investor Charlie 
Tipper’s idea of preserving Moran as 
a “functional ruins,” with a basement 
dubbed “Dungeon.” 


: the 50 


lifted concepts: a proposal to tear 
in down. Wildfire says that does 
in an option, though he notes that 
demolition would require some 
us money. ® 
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Feedback « P .a 

Environment, Community, Opportunity, 
Sustainability — is the name of the inte - 
grated planning process sponsored by the 
Chittenden County Regional Planning 
Commission and Greater Burlington 
Industrial Corporation with more than 
60 additional partners. This process has 
resulted in the ECOS Plan, which, for 
the first time, combines plans for eco- 
nomic development, transportation, and 
regional-land-use and natural-resources 
planning in one plan. It also addresses 
other issues important to the Chittenden 
County community, including education, 
health, housing and equity. 

The ECOS Plan is in the final stages of 
refinement and is in the public-hearing 
process. We welcome comments and 
questions. You can read, download and 
comment on the plan at ecosproject.com. 

Regina mahony 
burlington 


Worn EN At Wo Rk 

I respectfully must disagree with Judith 
Levine [Poli Psy: “Leaning in Isn’t the 
Point,”March 27] to “never mind Facebook 
COO Sheryl Sandberg.” Sandberg intends 
to inspire professional women at all 
levels who have long been held back by 
institutionalized gender inequality. She 
focuses on tactics to improve one’s career 
and workplace. At no point does Sandberg 
state that this is the only piece of the puzzle. 
She does not claim to represent all working 
women — far from it. Her website, Leanln. 
org, specifically opens the door for everyone 
to share their struggles. 

Although many of her strategies are 
aimed at salaried women, many of them can 
| be implemented by workers at any level. 

U She asks: What would you do in your work 
£ life if you weren’t afraid? Who can’t relate 
§ to that? I agree that Barbara Garson’s book 
g about die 99 percent is an important piece 
of the discussion and merits a concerted 
focus on minimum-wage earners. But 
m can’t both voices be heard? It takes a vil - 
5 lage — diat means many different tactics to 
g achieve a goal. 

a Vermont women at institutions, corpo - 
3 rations and nonprofits can use Sandberg’s 
° advice to negotiate for themselves and 
recognize their own worth. These same 
M women can use Garson’s advice to go to 
5 Montpelier and testify for paid-sick-day 
z legislation. When the national war on 
g women is still raging, why must we — fellow 
women, especially — tear down anyone 
who dares to speak up? Let’s celebrate each 
feminist who takes strides to close the still- 
present gender gap at any level. 

IS ... budington 

Hainley is president of Burlington 
jjj Business and Professional Women. 


Doll AR WiSEoR Fooli SH? 

Readers respond to our story “V ermont Versus Dollar Stores: 
Fair Fight?" [April 17] 

Enosburg Falls proudly features two of these crappy, low- 
rent discount emporiums. Richford weeps... 

Montgo Mery® 

Why can’t Vermont’s Agency of Commerce and 
Community Development come out and say we don't want 
a national chain store that sucks the money out of the com 
munity and destroys the town’s character? I’m very aware 
that people have limited incomes, but these stores mostly 
sell fringe items that people buy because the store is there 
— not because the store is filling a need. 


Thanks to Kevin Kelley for raising the issue of the prolif - 
eration of dollar stores in Vermont. In the article he men - 
tions that plans to locate two dollar stores in the town of 
Royalton were defeated under the state’s land-use law, Act 
250. It is important to know how they were defeated, be - 
cause other communities may want to follow this example. 

In both cases, the proposed stores failed to conform 
to the local and regional plans. Strong policies in both 
these documents call for retail development to take place 
in downtowns and village centers and make it clear that 
retail development at interstate interchanges and along 
arterial highways is not allowed. To avoid the battles that 
towns like Chester are experiencing, towns could adopt 
similar language in their municipal plans and zoning 
regulations if they want to see retail stores focused in 
their town centers. 

Regional planning commissions could follow the 
example of the Two Rivers-Ottauquechee Regional 
Commission and adopt land-use policies supporting 
retail development on Vermont’s main streets and not in 
sprawl locations, such as highway interchanges and strip 
commercial areas. 

Beth Humstone 



Colchester — is around 15 miles from South Hero. That’s 
not an insignificant drive for those who can ill afford it, 
considering today's gasoline costs. 

You quote Jocelyn Smith, the South Hero activist 
against Dollar General, saying, “We're not making any 
judgments against the people who shop at dollar stores.” 
Well, I’m not reluctant to make a judgment about those 
people who are against it. I would submit that the great 
majority are the more affluent in the community — dedi- 
cated to maintaining their vision of a quaint, bucolic town 
— at the expense of the less-affluent, indigenous members 
of the community. When a town starts concerning itself 
more with how it looks rather than by how it benefits its 
people, that town has lost its moral compass. 

Peter Velasquez 


Why don’t you people in Vermont realize that you need 
businesses to grow? Every time a new company wants to 
open a new store, it takes them 10 to 15 years to do so. It’s 
just the idiotism of the people in V ermont. 

David Austin 

As a South Hero resident, I read this story with interest, 
particularly how there are not many vocal defenders of 
Dollar General. As a supporter of the project, I would like 
to point out why I believe this perception exists. The fun- 
damental fact is: Those who would benefit the most — at 
the lower end of the economic spectrum — are simply too 
busy trying to survive. They simply don’t have the time, 
awareness or confidence in their ability to influence 
change to speak up. 

“Not consistent with the rural nature of the com 
munity,” "ugly and obtrusive,” "cheap quality,” “made 
in China,” "big corporations," etc., are the specious 
arguments of those opposing Dollar General. Maligned 
as they are, the Dollar Generals, Big Lots and Walmarts 
provide a good service to that 30 to 40 percent of the 
community that could really stand to save a few bucks. 
The closest store of this type — the Dollar General in 


Great timing on this article, as our town has also been ap - 
proached by Dollar General. This company has met the 
preliminary request by the planning board, and the town 
residents are beginning to chatter and raise concerns 
about this type of business in the town of Georgia. Like 
South Hero, it has two Dollar Generals within a 10-mile 
radius of where the new location is proposed. 

Residents need to get involved early and stay up to date 
about what is happening. In the Georgia case, the Dollar 
General had approached the board months ago seeking 
permits. By the time word spread and the momentum 
raised, it could be too late, as the Dollar General may meet 
all requirements and a permit can be issued based on the 
Georgia zoning laws. 

Vermonters need to stay proactive, get involved, ask 
the town to engage in social media to communicate 
agendas and minutes. It is harder to fight reactively than 
proactively: our communities are what we give to them 
and what we value. Give of your time and demonstrate 
and articulate to elective officials how the community 
envisions growth and development that is congruent 
with the quality and value of the town. 

irene Bonin 

georgia 
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Spruce Peak Performing 
Arts Center Finds Its Feet 
With a New Roster 

By PAmEI A POI STOn 


L ast fall, when Seven Days checked 
in with Lance OLsOn for our 

Performing Arts Preview Issue, 
the executive director of the 

Stowe was brand new. He came to die 
i job from the Cutier Majestic Theatre at 
5 Emerson College and had plenty of pro - 
5 grammingexperience under his belt, 
z Olson took the reins of a gorgeous 
s venue — a 420-seat theater with state-of- 
the-art acoustics — that was itself pretty 
new. Attendance at shows had varied 
•2 wildly before his arrival, from sold out 
§ to embarrassingly sparse. Spruce Peak, 

9 smack in the middle of the ginormous 
S Stowe Mountain Resort, had yet to dis - 
u> cover its niche (or to be discovered, even 
by locals). It was Olson’s challenge to 
make that happen. 

£ To pinpoint Spruce Peak’s audience, 
2 Olson told us then, he was going on a 
5 “listening tour." He took an apartment 
“ in the middle of Stowe Village (he also 
owns a home in Bridgewater) so he could 
in mingle with the natives. He planned to 
g take stock of the unique mix of Lamoille 
jx County locals, second-home owners and 
g winter and summer tourists that defines 
P Stowe. Oh, and he was going to visit 
U schools and other performing-arts pre - 
8 senters in the area. 


Turns out, he’s a good listener. 

After a fairly quiet winter, perfor 
mance-wise. Spruce Peak sent out pub - 
licity last week for a foil roster of enter - 
tainments scheduled for May through 
early November, encompassing several 
distinct, thematic series. Clearly, Olson 
had figured out something about his new 
town. We gave him a call to find out what, 
and how. 

Yep, as we’d suspected, the director 
told us he'd developed what he called a 
“programming philosophy.” It comprises 
five streams — the names of which each 
begin with the superlative-sounding 
double entendre ‘Teak.” 

Peak VTartists, Olson explained, fo - 
cuses on, well, artists working in Vermont. 
They’re the kind of quality artists who 
may perform frequently, but “we may not 
really know who they are,” he said. By 
this Olson seemed to mean two things: 
that we may take gifted homegrown per - 
formers for granted, and that we may not 
have seen them in a venue worthy of their 
talent "I think it’s imperative that they 
perform on a world-class stage," Olson 
declared. 

The artists he’s chosen for this honor 
are a diverse bunch, ranging from Warren 
chamber players scr*g mountain music to 
Burlington singer-songwriter greg Ory 


DOug Lass to dancers from the mOntpe Liar 
movement cOLLective . First up ill this 
series, on May 18, is a u Drey Bernstein — 
this is a CD release concert for this rising 
jazz singer who moved to Vermont in 
2009. 

The Peak Pop series, bringing nation - 
ally known acts from near and far, is still 
developing; only two are on the roster so 
far, though Olson said he’s in negotiations 
for more. He’s excited aboutthe Quebe 
Sisters Band from Texas, whose three 
members are all winners of the National 
Old-Time Fiddlers 
Contest. The sisters 
also bring three- 
part vocal harmo - 
nies to their blend 
of Western swing 
and hot jazz (August 
29). 

Olson is proud, 
too, that he’s “re - 
constituted" the 
popular but long- 
defunct Vermont 

jazz band viper - 

show (September 
28). “Some people will come for miles to 
see them," he said. "And the younger gen- 
eration won’t know who they are. There 
will be differences in how people experi- 

The“Pop” in this series isn’t necessarily 
about a genre; it also refers to the pop-up 
nature of the scheduling. This “opportu - 
nity booking” means a venue might grab 
an empty date on an artist’s tour while 
he or she is in the area. Nightclubs such 


as Higher Ground commonly do this; it’s 
well known that northern Vermontben - 
efits from proximity to larger cities in the 
region. At Spruce Peak, Olson will remain 
vigilant for such possibilities year-round 
and update his calendar accordingly. 

In another stream. Spruce Peak 
will bring us the Rolling Stones, Paul 
McCartney and Peter Gabriel, among 
other giant acts. Digitally — it's called 
Peak Film — but still. 

Big-screen broadcasts in HD have won 
over local audiences since New York’s 

Metropolitan Opera 
began streaming 
its productions 
live several years 
ago to regional 
theaters such as 
South Burlington’s 

Middlebury’s town 

Peak has scheduled 
just one opera so 
far: the Staatsoper 

of Carmen. The 
venue will present the above-named rock- 
ers in live (recorded) concerts, as well as 
blockbuster musicals such as Phantom of 
the Opera; Andrew Lloyd Webber’s sequel. 
Love Never Dies; and Stephen Sondheim’s 
Company, whose cast includes Neil 
Patrick Harris, Patti LuPone and even 
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— yes, nation — Stephen Colbert. 

Peak Film is not a bunch of movies; 
rather, Olson said, it's conceived as 
“events that happen to be delivered digi- 
tally — and performances we could never 
bring to Vermont, at least not affordably." 
The Phantom broadcast is the 2012 pro- 
duction at London’s Royal Albert Hall, a 
25th-anniversary event with more than 
200 cast members, many of whom have 
starred in other productions over the 
years. Now, that's an amazing “event” for 
12 bucks. 

Peak Film has committed to 11 such 
broadcasts between May 11 (Pina, the film 
paean to late German choreographer Pina 
Bausch) and November 2 (Love Never 
Dies). “These need to be presented on a 
big screen, in HD, with surround sound,” 
Olson said. 

Like Peak Films, the Peak Family 
series is likely to be typeset in stone, as it 
were. That calendar has seven dates on it 
right now, from the live taping of National 
Public Radio’s “Says You!” that took place 
on April 20 through the third annual 
residency of world-renowned violinist 
and conductor Itzhak Perlman in late 
October. The programming in this stream, 
Olson suggested, “should affect all mem- 
bers [of a family], but not necessarily in 
the same way — it’s a shared experience 
that people will talk about for some time 
to come.” He added that on his listening 
tour, “I heard this need mentioned very 
clearly by people who live around here.” 

“This need” is not specifically for 
children’s shows but for entertainments 
that all ages may attend together. The 
family series also draws on locals — the 
stowe middle and high schools Spring 
Concert (May IS) and the Burlington 
civic symphony orchestra, with dates in 
June and August. The glitzier acts hail 
from north of the border: the multimedia 
magic extravaganza that is Outerbridge: 
Clockwork Mysteries, from Montreal; 
and Quebec’s music-and-dance spitfires 
Grand Derangement, which Olson lik- 
ened to “an Acadian Riverdance.” Both 
arrive in September. 

Kids themselves are not overlooked in 
Spruce Peak’s programming — far from it. 
But the public won’t see the fifth stream. 
Peak Students, on the brochure. For this 
Olson sought out a collaboration with 
the FLYNN CENTER FOR THE PERFORMING ARTS, 
specifically with its Student Matinee 
Series. According to the Flynn’s website, 
shows in this series reach an average 
of 43,000 children from more than 200 
schools each year. Like all arts presenters 
and educators, Olson knows the signifi- 
cance of reaching young audiences — not 
only to provide them with often mind- 
expanding experiences, but to nurture 
future generations of theatergoers and 
patrons. “I believe this is important in 


every community,” Olson said. 

“The Flynn will essentially be includ- 
ing Spruce Peak as one of their venues,” 
Olson explained. “I like collaboration 
very much. I’ll be working with other 
small arts groups in the area, too.” He's 
also thinking about potential partner- 
ships in the broader region. 

Olson has learned a lot of things since 
arriving in Stowe last fell, he said, and 
one of them is the power of community. 
Collaboration, not competition — a prin- 
ciple the Flynn and a half dozen other arts 
groups in Burlington implemented last 
year with their Sue Pack Onstage project 
that collectively reached out to younger 
audiences. 

“It’s about strength in numbers,” 
Olson said, “but it's also recognizing the 
skills that are already out there” 

For Spruce Peak's “Peaks,” he con- 
cluded, "We chose a smorgasbord to see 
what people like and will come to.” ® 



From the Seven Days 
arts blog this week: 


A TRAILER 
CALLED DEATH 

Vermonters have had only a 
couple of opportunities to view the 
documentary of seminal proto- 
punk band Death — until now... 

THE SEQUESTER 
HITS THE ARTS; 

THE HOPKINS 
CENTER RESPONDS 
WITH ROCK 

When the federal budget sequester 
prohibits the West Point Band from 
performing more than 100 miles 
from the military academy, the 
Dartmouth College Wind Ensemble 
decides to rock on... 

FROG HOLLOW 
SHOWS MINI ARTIST 
DOCUMENTARIES 
AT THE GALLERY, 

AND ON TV 

In a collaboration with RETN and 
Burlington College filmmakers, the 
craft gallery spotlights some of its 
member artists... 

Check out Live Culture daily at 
7d.blogs.com/liveculture. 
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111 Barre, a Native Son Leaves 
a Stone Sculpture Legacy 

BY MEGAN JAMES 



hen Barre businessman 

CHARLES SEMPRESON died 
in 2009, the 66-year-old 


a very hard stone, it’s hard on your body,” 
Higby continues. “And it lasts forever. 
People who are into it are swashbuckler 


each to Barre City and Barre Town — 
earmarked 
links those two communities. The 
was intended for civic improvements to 
the city, one of which is die addition of 
several new outdoor stone sculptures. 

About $100,000 has funded the Stone 
Sculpture Legacy Program, which studio 
place arts director sue higby hopes will 
boost Barre’s civic pride and restore its 
reputation as a prominent art city. Four 
granite sculptures are currently in the 
works, and several more will be commis- 
sioned over the next couple of years. 

Barre, says Higby, “is the original art 
city ... While Burlington 
in recent times is known 
as an important art city 
in Vermont, Barre has 
been an important art 
city in the world,” she 
says. From the 1880s 
through Prohibition, the 
city attracted European 

take advantage of the 
vast granite quarries. 

“Stone has huge stage 
presence,” Higby says. 

And granite, Barre’s sig- 
nature resource, is espe- 
cially showstopping. ‘It’s 


of those contemporary swash- 
complete the bike path that bucklersisPlainfieldstonecarverHEATHER 
milne ritchie, who grew up in Barre and 
was selected by a jury of local artists and 
art supporters to create a sculpture that 
speaks to Barre’s blue-collar work ethic. 
"Coffee Break” recreates a scene of turn- 
of-the-century stone-carver downtime: 
Resting amid stone blocks waiting to 
be carved are lifesize lunch pails, coffee 
cups, various tools and the paper hats 
carvers made from Italian newspapers to 
keep the dust out of their hair. 

Ritchie, 37, who apprenticed under 
Barre stone carver George Kurjanowicz, 
worked as a union 
member in the 
Barre granite sheds 
between 1999 and 
2004 and says the 
daily scheduled 
break, at the 9:00 
whistle, is much the 


a century ago. “We’d 
all sit around and 
talk together and eat 
together," she says. 

Her new sculp- 
ture will take up 
residence in the 
plaza of downtown’s 
new Barre City Place, 
directly across the 
street from the shed 
where “all the master 
carvers used to come 
out and have their 
smokes and brag 
about their sculp- 
tures,” says Higby. 
Ritchie would like to see 
;ople use the sculpture in 
similar way. “I’m hoping 


L. LONG- 
LASTING MATERIAL. 


OF CREATING 
SOMETHING 
SPECTACULAR 
THAT SHOWS THE 
CURRENT FLAVOR 


OF AN AREA. 


:ti vates the piece, 
that the people who 
sit on them take on 
the role of the gran- 
te workers,” she says, 
e other stone works to 
be sited around the city 



giuuano cecchinelu sr.'s classical figura- 
tive sculpture of the city’s namesake, 
statesman Isaac Barre, and two artful 
bike racks: Calais artist chris miller’s two 
granite gargoyles in the midst of a tug-of- 
war with a serpentine rack; and giuliano 
cecchinelu jr.’s granite jack-in-the-box, 
the spring of which serves as the rack. 

Biking became a passion for Charles 
Semprebon later in life, says his brother, 
tommy semprebon. The businessman had 
been an active skier and aviator, but as he 
neared retirement, troubles with his back 
led him to take up biking. He dreamed of 
completing a cross-country trip, which is 
what he was doing when he died in New 
Mexico, headed east from California. 

Charles wrote up his will right before 
he left for that trip. “He knew it wasn’t 
right; it was too open-ended," says his 
brother, who serves on the Semprebon 
Fund Committee. “We’re trying to work 
with what we have.” 

Charles’ priority was to complete 
the Barre bike path, but Tommy says 
he’s happy to see the sculpture projects 
taking off, as well. He selected the Stone 
Sculpture Legacy Program from hun- 
dreds of proposed projects because, he 
says, “I just love history.” 

The Semprebon family history reads 
like the story of Barre itself. Charles and 
Tommy’s grandparents emigrated from 
Italy in the early 20th century, an era 
Higby describes as “like the gold rush 
in California — families came to stake a 
claim.” Semprebon’s grandfather owned 
a stone-carving shed, but, like too many 
carvers in the area, died at a young age 
from silicosis, the tuberculosis-like ill- 
ness that results from breathing the par- 
ticulate matter of stone. 


“You’d cough until you died,” explains 
Higby. “No one really understood the ill- 
ness at the time. But some of the really 
fantastic pieces in Hope Cemetery were 
carved by master carvers who knew they 
were dying.” 

After the elder Semprebon died, his 
wife converted their Barre home into a 
boarding house. During Prohibition, she 
bought booze smuggled in from Canada, 
hid it in the walls and resold it to board- 
ers. “A lot of people made a lot of money 
that way,” Tommy Semprebon says. His 
family eventually made its fortune with 
Calmont Beverage Company. 

The Stone Sculpture Legacy Program 
pieces aren’t the first Barre sculptures 
Charles Semprebon has supported. 
Before he died, he donated $140,000 to 
restore the base of C. Paul Jennewein’s 
“Youth Triumphant," which many locals 
know simply as “the naked guy.” 

Jennewein designed the 50-ton sculp- 
ture in 1921, when he won a national 
competition to commemorate the young 
soldiers who fought in World War I. The 
young artist stripped off the soldier’s uni- 
form in an effort to show his vulnerabil- 
ity. “Sometimes important sculptures just 
kind of sit and remain unrepaired and 
almost forgotten,” says Higby. Thanks to 
Semprebon, the naked guy has been sit- 
ting a bit taller since the restoration last 

When Higby got a look at Ritchie’s 
piece nearing completion last week, “I 
instantly put my hand over my heart,” 
she says. “Stone is such a beautiful, long- 
lasting material. It’s a way of creating 
something spectacular that shows the 
current flavor of an area. It shows the 
values of a community.” ® 
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E THE STRAIGHT DOPE byceciladams E 


Dear Cecil, 

Time-traveling back to the 
middle ages has seemingly 
always been a popular 
theme in kids' shows, 
science-fiction books, etc. 

But what would actually 
happen if a person from our 
era traveled back in time? 

How would the difference in 
air pollution make an impact 
on the traveling person, and 
what medieval diseases 
would she get? And how 
many of the people there 
would die of bacteria that 
the modern person brought 
with her? 

Kid from Sweden 

T hey make it look so 
easy on Doctor Who. 
Everyone hops into 
a time machine with 
a madman at the controls and 
travels through time, creating 
paradoxes and rewriting history, 
and somehow everything works 
out. Only rarely does anyone get 
sick or spread disease to their 
unfortunate ancestors. It's con- 
ceivable, I suppose, that not only 
does the Doctor’s time-travel rig 
come equipped with a universal 
translator, it’s also got a universal 
inoculator. 

We’ll have none of that. 
Instead, let’s approach the sub- 
ject in the usual Straight Dope 
spirit of pessimistic realism. 
Limiting the discussion to time- 
travel destinations predating the 
discovery of antibiotics and vac- 
cines, we find there are two main 



types of health-related trouble 
the intrepid temporal explorer 
could be setting herself up for. 

The first possibility is fall- 

Life during the middle ages, and 
during pretty much any other 
era until quite recently, was in- 
credibly dirty, and depending on 
the time and place, clean food 
and water were more or less un- 
known. Air pollution could be a 
significant hazard if you traveled 
back to Victorian London, or for 
that matter spent a lot of time 
indoors around a smoky dung 
fire — evidence of lung disease 
has been found in ancient soci- 
eties ranging from Egypt to the 
American Southwest. 

tion from lead dishes and cups 
might be a problem, although 
that would require lengthy expo- 
sure. Simply eating or drinking 
anything prepared before about 


1900 would present more im- 
mediate risks — our time traveler 
would have a fair chance of ac- 
quiring intestinal worms, trichi- 
nosis, giardia or other parasites 
too numerous to list. Anthrax, 
tuberculosis and botulism can all 
be spread by eating the flesh of 
infected animals, which I suspect 
were pretty common. 

In early urbanized areas, dys- 
entery, cholera and typhus were 
the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. For most of human history it 
would be difficult for our traveler 
to avoid smallpox, cowpox and 
variations of influenza unknown 
to modern times; lepers and 
plague victims would warrant 
a wide berth. It's true that the 

would likely protect our time 
traveler from many common 
diseases, unless of course she 
was some kind of anti-vaxxer, in 
which case she’d be on her own. 


And of course food variety 
and balanced diets weren’t the 
norm for most of human his- 
tory. Nutritional diseases such 
as scurvy, pellagra and goiter 

if, having dodged all the above, 
she were obliged to subsist long 
enough on the local cuisine. 

The other, far worse possi- 
bility is visiting modern plagues 
on the past. New diseases 
have shown up unpredictably 
throughout history. In 1967 the 
U,S. Surgeon General boasted 
that we’d won the war against 
infectious diseases; less than 
a generation later HIV/AIDS 
emerged. If our time traveler 
were a temporal Typhoid Mary, 
she might gift the past with such 
latter-day scourges as severe 
acute respiratory system (SARS), 
which in the first year of its ap- 
pearance caused nearly 10 per- 
cent mortality even with modern 
medical care; Ebola and Marburg 
viruses, although victims die 
so quickly the spread of either 
disease might be limited; and of 
course HIV/AIDS, with a current 
worldwide toll of 34 million in- 
fected and 30 million dead. 

But new diseases wouldn’t 
necessarily be the gravest threat. 
Possibly the real danger would 
come from ordinary illnesses that 
had evolved significantly over 
the centuries, in part because 
weaker strains had been killed 


off by antibiotics. Keeping Doctor 
Who’s peregrinations in mind, 
remember also that time travel 
could involve journeying through 
space as well, meaning one could 
unwittingly bring pathogens to 
regions with minimal resistance 
to diseases of any sort 

The result might be an epide- 
miological catastrophe rivaling 
those that actually occurred. As 
is now well known, Old World 
diseases virtually depopulated 

after first contact, with estimates 
of mortality ranging as high as 90 
percent. Fatal bugs included not 
just smallpox, which alone may 
have killed more than 15 million 
people following its introduction 
in Mexico in 1520, but every- 
day afflictions such as measles, 
mumps, chickenpox and scarlet 
fever. And let’s not forget the 
1918 pandemic involving a newly 
mutated strain of influenza that 
killed 50 million or more. 

In his classic War of the 
Worlds, H.G. Wells imagined that 
invaders from an advanced civi- 
lization might be wiped out by 
microbes harbored by us primi- 
tives. Judging from history, as- 
piring sci-fi authors might want 
to note, the more likely scenario 
puts the casualty count the other 
way around. 
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A Dollar for the Mouse 


G assing up at the Maplefields 
on Williston Road, I stuck my 
head back in the taxi to ask my 
customer, Richard Thurman, if 
he wanted anything from the store. It was 
a rainy afternoon, bordering on sleety, 
and the man had just been released from 
Fletcher Allen after sufficiently recovering 
from open-heart surgery. If the procedure 
is commonplace these days, the reality of 
having your chest split apart is anything 
but. Imagine exposing your beating heart 
for — God willing — repair. It's like an 
engine job; you can only pray the mechan- 
ics know what they’re doing. 

"Sure, that would be kind of you,” 
Richard replied. "If they got it. I’ll take two 
Butterfingers and an apple juice.” 

Richard was a singular-looking indi- 
vidual, though I suppose that could be said 
of every one of the seven billion humans 
on the planet. Let’s just say his looks were 
unusual, or striking, starting with his long, 
stringy hair and beard, both reddish-gray. 
Add in the bearlike physique and twinkly 
green eyes and he brought to mind a louche 
Santa Claus. 

I was surprised to see Rosemarie, the 
teenage daughter of some regular custom- 
ers, behind the checkout counter. She had 
graduated from Burlington High School 
last year, and I guessed this was her first 
job. “How you doing, Idddo?” I asked when 
I saw she recognized me. 

“Just great I like working here.” 

“Well, I’ll tell your folks I saw you,” I 
said. It was great to witness Rosemarie's 
confidence. She was a small, sweet girl, 
quite shy and unassuming. Nothing better 
than gainful employment to boost a young 
person’s self-esteem. 

I delivered the goods, Richard reim- 
bursed me, and we took off in the misty 
rain, en route to his home in Potsdam, New 
York. Cruising due north on the Interstate, 


I glanced to my right to observe Richard 
methodically devouring the first of his 
Butterfingers. Rather than simply remov- 
ing the candy bar from the wrapper and 
going at it, he was carefully folding back 
tile wrapper as he munched. The technique 
struck me as slightly OCD yet mesmerizing 
to behold. 

“So Richard,” I began, “you still work- 
ing? What’s your field of endeavor?” 

"Lately, as you could imagine, I’ve not 
worked much, but I’m an artist. I teach and 
occasionally sell a piece or two.” 

“Ah, a creative soul,” I said. “I would 
have guessed. Now, what’s your medium — 
painting, sculpture?" 

“Mostly I’ve been a portraitist working 
in oil on canvas. When I was not more than 
a kid, I worked at Disneyland. There was 
a bunch of us hired for this. We wandered 
the ‘Kingdom’ dressed like some Disney 
version of Renaissance artists, and tour- 
ists would pay for 
quick portraits of 
their kids. I re- 
member the price 
was a dollar-eighty. 

Out of that, the ATQf|W!F 

mouse would take HI OUllIL 
a buck and we'd 

“One day I had 
lunch with Walt 
himself. He would 
occasionally walk 
the grounds wear- 
ing a regular nam- 

etag like any other employee. When he in- 
vited me to lunch, you could have knocked 
me over with a feather. He was such an in- 
teresting guy, really an artist at heart. That's 
all he wanted to talk about.” 

“So you’re originally a West Coast guy, 


in New York City 


in my early twenties. That was when I met 
my wife and we had a couple of boys. I really 
tried, but I guess I never could rise to the 
responsibility of family life. I left her during 
the summer of '67 to ‘visit’ San Francisco. 
People were calling it the Summer of Love 
— I mean, how could you resist? But, the 
thing is, I never returned. My kids still love 
me, and my ex has long ago forgiven me, but 
I'm not proud of my actions back then." 

“What was it like in San Francisco? It 
must have been amazing.” 

“That it was. It's when I really came into 
my own as an artist. Oh, the people I got to 
know! You know what the classical musi- 
cians refer to as the ‘three Bs'?” 

“Let me think ... would that be Bach, 
Beethoven and Brahms?” 

“Well for my crowd it was booze, 
Benzedrine and Bolshevism. We weren’t so 
much hippies as holdover beatniks. I guess 
at some point it all kind of merged together 
in what they 


huh?” 
“Yeah, I 


culture.’ There was a 
lot of poetry, a lot of 
theater productions, 
political activism of 
all stripes and an ex- 
plosion of art — much 
of it worthless, but 
some stuff was truly 
groundbreaking.” 

In the town of 
Irona in upstate 
New York, I began 
to notice the massive 
wind turbines. Their placement seemed 
to trace a winding path, snaking back and 
forth across Route II. The string contin- 
ued through Ellenburg, mile upon mile of 
king-sized windmills, each one affixed to a 
metal pillar of sequoia-like proportions. By 
the end of the chain, I must have counted 


“How long have those windmills been 
up and operating?” I asked my customer. 

“Gee, I’m not sure,” he replied. “I want 
to say at least five, or maybe 10 years?” 

“You want to hear something crazy? I 
get up through these parts at least a couple 
of times a year, and this is the first time I've 
noticed them. You sure this isn't a flashback 
to the Summer of Love, man? ’Cause those 
things seem a touch otherworldly.” 

Richard laughed. “Well, for what it’s 
worth, I was seeing ’em, too. That doesn’t 
mean we're not both hallucinating, but 
there you have it.” 

An hour later, we breached Potsdam’s 
city limits. I asked Richard, “You got any 
pictures you could show me at your place?" 

“Sure — you’ll just have to bear with me 
getting into the house. I’m not moving too 
fast these days.” 

In his living room, Richard pointed out 
his portrait of Alfred Hitchcock, inspired, 
he said, by a publicity still he had acquired. 

It was crazy evocative, as if the master di- 
rector had reanimated and was hanging out 
in the North Country. 

Richard said, “A wealthy movie buff 
offered me 5000 dollars for it in 1977. I 
refused. I just didn't want to part with the 
piece. He told me he’d raise the offer by a 
thousand every year, indefinitely, until I 
gave in. I guess that makes it over 40 thou- 
sand by now. Maybe I should give him a 
call. Do you think?” 

“Richard,” I said, “I couldn’t begin to tell 
you. Just thinking about those numbers is 
giving me vertigo." « 

With that, I shot him a wink, and he re- < 
turned the gesture. ® § 
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N ot long ago, Seth Jarvis 

taught a playwritingwork- 
shop at a local high school. 
Introducing the Burlington 
actor and dramatist, a teacher 
mentioned that he also happened to work 
at Waterfront Video, which sparked a tell- 
ing discussion. 

“During the break,” Jarvis recalls, 
“the kids talked about video stores — 
this historical relic.” He paraphrases in 
a breathy, excited voice: ‘“Video stores 
used to be, like, a family could go in 
there on a Friday, and everybody could 
pick different movies! It was like they 
were going to the movies together!’ 'Oh, 
yeah, I saw an episode of “Seinfeld” 
[about that]. They had staff picks, and it 
looked really cool!”’ 

At this point, older folks may be hear- 
ings record scratch. Wait,w/iat?When did 
video stores join the ranks of Eisenhower- 
era soda fountains, movie theaters with 
ushers and other things that only exist in 
myth, memory and TV reruns? 

The teens’ waxing nostalgic about ye 
olde tyme video rental might have come 
as a shock to the customers who trickled 
into Waterfront Video last Saturday. Many 
were already jarred by a parallel sign of the 
times: a placard announcing the store’s im- 
minent closing on April 30. 


“Noooo!” one woman moaned 

Others told a reporter they didn't know 
where they’d go now for movies. Browsing 
an online catalog wasn’t the same. 

These customers knew about Netfl ix. 
They knew all the local Blockbusters had 
closed. But in their minds. Waterfront 
was special — a store with a catalog of 
30,000 movies on DVD and VHS. A store 
where you could browse sections with 


names such as Made in Vermont and 
High Times. A store where you could 
count on fi nding the new Francois Ozon 
drama, an assortment of Troma fi 1ms or 
the Brazilian street-kid fi ImPixote (out of 
print on DVD) alongside recent hits such 
as The Avengers. How could a store like 
that close? 


Waterfront outlasted Blockbuster 

(Smaller rental outlets remain in South 
Burlington and Williston.) Butin the end, 
changing trends — as signaled by those 

When Seven Days broke the closure 
news on April 22, messages from longtime 
customers fl ooded Waterfront’s Facebook 
page. At the store on Saturday, renters 
sounded a similar refrain. 


“I don’t like Netfl be. I’m very disap- 
pointed,” said Donna Leban. “This is a 
great collection.” 

At the counter, Gary Steller jokingly 
threatened thesta, that he’d “throw a 

Stan Bradeen of South Burlington said 
there was “no alternative” to Waterfront, 


“even online. All the rest of the places are 
just commercial,” he said. ‘This place was 
commercial and personal.” 

Despite all this fervent support, the real 
question about Waterfront Video isn’tW/iy 
close it? but Why only now? 

Sta < ers give primary credit for the 
store’s endurance to its cofounder and 
owner, Murray Self of Jericho, who passed 
away last September. A kitsch lover with 
a well-known fondness for purple and 
Hawaiian shirts. Self kept the store open 
through good times and bad. 

“He was very much about keeping the 
store runningasacommunityresource,” 
Jarvis says. “Even though it may have been 
smarter from a purely business perspec- 
tive to say, ‘Get rid of the VHS,’ or to shrink 
the operations to a great degree, he felt it 
should exist at the same level for as long as 
we could keep going.” 

SelPs generosity helped Waterfront 
weather “upheavals,” including a physical 
one: In 2005, the store had to vacate its 
original Battery Street location. It ended 
up way 6 the waterfront, in a strip mall on 
Shelburne Road next to a Burlington post- 
o" ce outlet, and rebuilt its customer base 
without the foot tra" c from downtown 
colleges and bars. 

Butto focus on such setbacks is to ignore 
the forest for the trees. In 2011, research 


We were all excited, all 
the movie buffs in town. 

We went down [to Waterfront] 
and got all geeky. 



Seth Oates 


fi rm IBISWorld declared video rentals 
one of the top 10 “dying industries." If 
video killed the radio star, Netfl ix, Redbox 
and broadband internet access killed the 
video store. Many of the people Seven 
Days spoke with for 
this story — movie 
addicts with fond 
memories of renting 
from Waterfront — 

order online, DVR, stream or illegally 
obtain most of their entertainment. 

Brooke Dooley of Burlington, a former 
Waterfront employee, sums it up: “Instant 
gratifi cation is something we’ve become 
accustomed to in the past 10 years.” 

Though we may be addicted to right 
now, we can still take time to remember 
a business that inspired its customers to 
linger. Soon we may need to tell our sto- 
ries about video stores to kids who ask, 
“What’s a DVD?” 

A "new contender” 

Here’s a reminder of how much has 
changed since Waterfront Video opened 
in December 1996: Back then, custom- 
ers with toug^i movie questions could 
consult sta_ members, guide books or ... 
CD-ROMs.' 

This high-tech feature was mentioned 
in a November ’96 article in the now-de- 

hailed Waterfront as the “new contender 
among local video stores” and went on 


to describe its striking decor, includinga 
velvet Elvis painting, green Naugahyde 
chairs and Formica counters with a boo- 
merang motif. 

That retro design was the 
brainchild of original co-owner 
William Folmar, whose friend 
Judy Hill created the store’s 


You 


Folmar, who still lives in 
rlington, recalls in a phone 
w that he had considered opening 


the store. They settled on the descrip- 
tive “Waterfront” “because people from 
Montpelier can come fi nd it” 

Folmar and Self spent $130,000 to 
remodel the space and open the store 
with 4000 titles. In those pre-DVD days, 
distributors sold VHS tapes to stores at in- 
fl ated “rental prices,” which made nonre- 
turns and delinquent customers a serious 
problem. Still, the cataloggrew. 

So did thesta,. One of the first to 
i Peter Pritchard, ai 


a video store for years, “one with a little bit fi lminaker who’d just graduated from 
of everything that especially focused on high school. Pritchard, who now lives in 
foreign and independent fi lm.” For a while, Boston, recalls a friend of his mom’s telling 
South Burlington’s Empire Video seemed him, “There’s this really cool independent 
to be fi lling that niche. Then Empire sold video store opening up. I bet they would 
out to Blockbuster, which quickly evolved hire you.” 

into the McDonald’s of video-rental Soon Pritchard was cataloging tapes in 

outlets. “1 started thinking Folmar’s living room and building shelves 

to display them. He stayed 


Maybe we could still do this, 

Folmar says. 

He'd been “planning 
on a small store.” But one 
day his friend Murray Self, 
in his car waiting for a green 
light at College and Battery, noticed that 
half of the S.A.S. Auto Parts building with 
its lake-facing windows, was vacant The 
4400-square-foot space was more than 

“Murray wasn’t going to participate 
originally,” Folmar recalls, “but when we 
decided on the larger footprint, he said. 
Til go in on this with you.’” 

Originally, Folmar says, they consid- 
ered kitschy names like “Videorama” for 


Geo ' , ae 4, 

Amends/ 


Jarvis found his way 
to Waterfront in its fi rst 
year. When the store 
opened, he recalls, “We 
were all excited, all the 
movie bu, s in town. We went down and 
got all geeky.” He ended up watching 
Sergei Eisenstein’sBattleship Potemkin on 
the store monitor, listening to two sta, - 
ers debate the merits of di, erent musical 
scores for the silent classic. “I was like. 
This is where I'm gonna her 

Soon Jarvis’ cinephilia propelled him 
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CUSTOMERS SPEAK 

People who liked to hang out at Waterfront 
Video really liked to hang out there. 



experimenting with things we would put 









uniquely expressive and idiosyncratic. 



- M.H. 
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into the role of buyer, buildingand 
curating the store’s catalog from the 
fatter into the leaner years. Folmar 
says now, “His contribution to how 
well the store works cannot be 


A hit 

One of Waterfront’s all-time biggest 
rental weekends was during the ice 
storm of January 1998. “We were 
slammed from opening to closing 
every night,” Jarvis recalls. People 
rented stacks of movies, Folmar 
remembers, only to call and say 
they'd lost power and couldn't 
retrieve them from the VCR. 

While that weekend was 
extraordinary. Waterfront "was 
a boomingbusiness” in the late 
1990s and early aughts, Jarvis 
says. "Your home-viewing options 
were limited, so people used us a 
lot.” The store stayed open until 
midnight, catering to the student 
crowd, and Pritchard recalls, 
‘Tridays and Saturdays were just, 
like, crazy in there.” 

“It was amazing how quickly it 
took o' ,” Folmar says. He credits 
some of die store’s early popu- 
larity to local college profs who 
referred students to Waterfront. 
In 1998, the store 
opened a satel- 
lite in another 
college town "NEARLY 
— Middlebury. 

Around 1999, 

DVD players began cropping 
up in households. With the new 
format still pricey. Waterfront 
had an “in-house debate about 
whether to jump into it or not,” 
Folmar recalls. ‘Thank God, we 
did.” 

Knowing how quickly 
Blockbuster could build a DVD 
catalog; Jarvis says, he was con- 
vinced Waterfront had to beat 
it to the punch. “We started 
early on, and we didn’t have 
to scramble when the switch 
became clear.” 

Soon the store’s Naugahyde 
“living room" was full of squeaky 
DVD carousels, which would 
continue to share space with 
VHS shelves to the end. 


Location trouble 

In 2000, the Burlington 
Community Development 
Corporation — an arm of Mayor 
Peter Clavelle’s administra- 
tion — purchased the complex 
at College and Battery with the 
aim of transforming it into the 


city’s transportation hub. The plan fell 
through, but the writing was on the wall 
for Waterfront. “We knew for a good two 
and half or three years we had to be look- 
ing [for a new space],’’ Folmar says. 

That didn’t make fi ndingone any easie 
In 2004, April Cornell made a purchase 
o' er on the building and Waterfront 
received a notice to vacate. At the time, 
Folmar told Seven Days he worried he 
might be “spending 
the next 10 years on 
eBay trying to sell my 


Yet, he points out, a stable location didn’t 
save the Middlebury store, which closed 
in 2011. ‘The whole industry has just been 
sinking” he says. 

Not your average 
retail job 

Waterfront eventually shrank from 16 
employees in 2005 to six when it closed its 


; of Burli 


ntory.” 




With fi nancial 
support from the city. 

Waterfront left the waterfront in April 
2005 and moved into the former Alpha 
Graphics space at 370 Shelburne Road. 
The 16 employees scrambled to fi t their 
catalog into 3800 square feet. 

“It took us a long while to rebuild the 
customer base,” Jarvis says. On the edge of 
suburbia, the store developed a clientele 
that was “older, more family oriented.” 
The hours became earlier, the sta' smaller, 
the nighttime renters “more sober,” Jarvis 
says. “Nobody came in and 
insisted on us serving them 
fried chicken or anything” 

Did the move spell the 
beginning of the end for 
Waterfront? Things never 
got back to the level we were 
at,” Jarvis admits. But he points out that 
the move “happened to coincide with the 
rise ofNetflix and other 
alternative sources. It’s 
impossible to say where 
things would have been if 
we kept the Battery Street 

Folmar, who sold his share of the busi- 
less to Self in 2005, says, “I do think [the 
tore] would have been doing better had 
t been able to stay at the waterfront.” 
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young profes- 
sionals will surely retain vivid 
memories of days and nights 
spent behind the counter. 

Alex Martin of Winooski, 
who worked at Waterfront 
from 1999 to 2001, calls it “the 
best job I ever had, easily. Mostly because 
I worked with so many great people.” 

“Some of the best friendships that I’ve 
had came out of that store,” Pritchard says. 
“It was a fun, cool place to work.” He re- 

sta' ers “about why a film was good or why 
it was horrible.” 

“It was my Empire Records," Dooley 
■r,” Jarvis says, referring to the 1995 cult fi hn about 

wasn’t a job, because 
CHIOS SAM we hung out together, 

■•■tfy® ilWSSS UP! We dated each other. 

Everybody had apart- 
ments together.” 

Indeed, Waterfront 
out that has spawned at least two marriages, sta" - 

ers say. Jarvis met his now-fi ancee when 
they both worked there. 

Dooley, an employee from 2000 to 
2003, remembers feeling like there was 
a “Waterfront cachet — probably just a 
cachet that we created in our own minds." 

Sta' ers got recognized around town. 
Martin was known for the seal of approval 
on his sta' picks: “Alex says, ‘It’s money, 
baby.’” <$wingers lingo was still fresh in the 
public imagination.) Sometimes, he says. 


TALES FROM THE PORN-RENTAL TRENCHES 


Carrying art fi Ims wasn't the only thing that set Waterfront apart from vanilla Blockbuster. 



Awkward moments aside. Dooley says doling out the adult fi Ims 'made me more liberal as 


- M.H. 



The Final chapter 

When Netfl ix started to catch on around 
2005, Jarvis says, ‘It was like. Video stores 
are done. And then things would change 
within the industry, and it was like. Maybe 

Movie studios helped out video stores 
by introducingrelease ‘Windows” that 
gave them earlier access to hot titles. And 
Folmar notes that the advent of TV boxed 
sets “saved our bacon, for a while at least." 
Customers addicted to a series didn't want 

Manager Chris LaPointe came to 
Waterfront while studying at Burlington 
College and has worked there for six 
years. He says he saw the store as op- 
erating “in conjunction” with services 
like Netfl ix. Still, he adds, “Y ou’re gonna 
get the customers who are like, “I'm not 
gonna pay my late fee; I'm gonna go to 
Redbox!’ And you’re like, *Well, OK, I’m 


We have a number of 
customers who just want 
to come in and talk. 

I think I will miss that the most. 


enthuse, “You were so right, that [movie] 
really was money!” 

Were employees as friendly to custom- 
ers as they were to one another? Jarvis 
acknowledges that, when the store was 
on the downtown “hipster circuit,” some 
employees could be a tad condescending 
to renters with lowbrow tastes. The store 
became “friendlier” in the second half of 
its life, he says. 

When customers specifi cally wanted to 
discuss highbrow fi 1ms — especially French 
ones — they often sought out George 
Holoch, who passed away last,, 
month. Older than most of 
the other employees by a 
generation or two, Holoch 
came to Waterfront in 1997. 

When he wasn’t at the store, 
he was busy beingthe award-winning 
translator of French works such as Michel 
Pastoureau’s The Bear: History of a Fallen 
King. 

When it came to movies, Holoch had 
strong opinions. Folmar calls him “sort of 
like the pitbull of the store, and I mean 
that in a good way.” 

“He had people who would rather wait 
in line for him than let an available clerk 
check them out, just because they wanted 
to chat with him,” Jarvis says. “Anyone 
who could speak French did speak French 


sorry you feel that way, but this is how we 

Then cameonline-streamingservices, 
which o, ered instant gratifi cation with 
no late fees. And video stores around the 
country kept shuttering. 

“It was because Murray was about 
covering us through those really tough 
patches that we were then able to turn 
around," Jarvis says of the industry’s 
setbacks. 

After SelPs death at 56 left the store 
“patron saint,” Jarvis and 
others looked into ways to 
make Waterfront profit- 
able. They considered 
moving to a still smaller 
location, or addinga 
retail arm and a cafe. 
But none of those options 
was viable without “large investments 
of capital,” Jarvis says. “We just weren’t 
able to find a person or persons who 
could do that in the time it needed to 
happen.” 

What did materialize was a buyer for 
the store’s extensive inventory: Randy 
Senior of Selection Video, a South 
Burlington-based business that sup- 
plies small home-video outlets, such 
as convenience stores on Grand Isle. 
Senior hasn’t announced any plans for 


without its ' 
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Saying good-bye 


“Are you going to sell o, the movies? ;s? 
Can I buy some?” was perhaps the No.. 1 
question heard at Waterfront Video onn 
Saturday evening LaPointe and other:r 
employees patiently explained to one e 
customer after another that the stock < 
was spoken for. 

Renters also bemoaned the loss of a. 
browsing spot and a community. Some 
said they’d miss the employees as muck 
as the movies. Bradeen, who said he'd 
been renting from Waterfront since 
it opened, called them “intelligent, 
personable and fun.” 

“We have a number of customers 
who just want to come in and talk,” 
LaPointe said. “1 think I will miss 
that the most, the conversations 
that I got to have here.” 

Since news of the closing broke, “Penje. 
have been extremely kind,” Jarvis added. 
■They’ve brought in cupcakes and sweets, 
o, ered career counseling and such.” 

“It kind of vindicates, in away, that 
we’re seen not j ust as a store but as a place 
to have a conversation, a place to connect 
with people,” LaPointe went on. “It’s been 
great to see that over the last couple days." 

With the last movie due dates ap- 
proaching choosing between a French art 
fl ick and a VHS-only rarity was suddenly 

ers were mainly there to grab Django 
Unchained (all the copies were out). 
Others browsed and talked. Movie clerk 
Sarah Daley jotted down a list of titles in 
the wildly eclectic 0, Beat section — ma- 
terial, perhaps, for a future Netfl be queue. 

The atmosphere was low-key, but 
every now and then there was a surge of 
emotion. “Bye, everybody, feel good,” a 
woman called on her way out. ‘Thank you 
for bringing art to the world!” 

Video stores may be among those busi- 
nesses that are more widely mourned at 
their demise than patronized in their 
decline. Former employee Martin sug- 
gests that Waterfont is “one of those 
things people are going to miss more 
when it’s gone.” 

On Saturday, there was no denying 

more battle. Yet responses to the clos- 
ing were still full of local pride. With 
help from SelPs generosity, Burlington 

longer than a Blockbuster. 

‘They wouldn’t be here if it 
weren’t for the community," Bradeen 
said of Waterfront, “and the commu- 
nity wouldn’t be the same without 
them.”© 
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Cyber Job Security 

Vermont's college grads in digital defense are in huge demand 


i 
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A s a kid, Catherine Stamm was 
always interested in police work 
and criminal forensics, until she 
realized she couldn’t stomach 
“the whole blood thing:" But as a high 
school student in North Babylon, N.Y., she 
also loved messing around with comput - 
ers. So she decided to attend Champlain 
College and pursue a degree in computer 
and digital forensics, which doesn't in 
volve messy crime scenes. 

After Stamm graduates from Champlain 
this month, she'll start a job with Kivu 
Consulting a small, San Francisco-based 
firm that does digital forensics and 
computer investigations. Stamm began 
interviewing for jobs back in November 
and was courted by several different firms 
before accepting Kivu’s offer in February. 
The 22-year-old’s startingsalary: about 
$60,000 a year, she says. 

Jacob Berry, a 21-year-old senior at 
Norwich University, also had a job in hand 
for most of the spring semester. When he 
graduates next week, with a bachelor's 
degree in computer security and infer - 
mation assurance, he’ll go to work as a 
security analyst for the Center for Internet 
Security, a federally funded research and 
information center in Albany, N.Y. 

Berry, who’s from Ossipee, N.H., got his 
first job offer at the beginning of his senior 
year and was pursued by at least four dif - 
ferent potential employers. They included 
his professor and mentor at Norwich, Peter 
Stephenson, who’s also Norwich’s chief in 
formation security officer and director of 
the Center for Advanced Computing and 
Digital Forensics. 

In January, Berry chose the Albany 
job, which offered him more than 570,000 
a year. “I just couldn’t top that,” says 
Stephenson with a sigh. 

Never mind the talk about graduating 
seniors facing the to ughest job market in 
decades; that is certainly not the case for 
students getting degrees in cybersecurity. 
That umbrella term covers a broad range 
of disciplines involved in protecting com - 
puters, mobile devices, websites, databases 
and networks from theft, vandalism, attack 
and other unauthorized access — as well 
as investigating those intrusions after they 

Last week, after an Associated Press 
Twitter account got hacked with a fake 
tweet about an explosion at the White 
House, the Dow instantly plunged 143 
points before recovering While the 
damage was short lived, the inc ident 
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highlighted the ever-growing threats in 
the online environment — and the need for 
digital defenders adept at fending them off. 

As Stephenson explains, companies, 
government agencies and institutions like 
his face a major problem in finding good 
candidates to work in cybersecurity. How 
severe is the shortage of qualified ap- 
plicants? Nationwide, job vacancies now 
“number in the thousands,” he says. As a 
result, Stephenson’s students can virtually 
write their own ticket upon graduation, 
pursuing lucrative careers in law enforce - 
ment, private consulting defense or na - 
tional intelligence. 

“I have never had a year since I’ve 
been here when all of my seniors weren’t 
employed or considering job offers well 
before the end of the first semester,’’ says 
Stephenson, who’s been at Norwich since 
2004. 

And it’s not just seniors who are 
being aggressively recruited. MegRioux, 
a 21-year-old junior at Norwich from 
Jefferson, Mass., is majoring in computer 
security and information assurance with a 
concentration in digital forensics. 

Rioux, who’s attending Norwich 
on a fell scholarship from the National 
Science Foundation, landed an internship 
this summer at the Center for Internet 
Security in Albany — and didn’t even have 
to interview for it She says she’ll likely go 


work there after she graduates next year 
but if not, “I know the FBI in Albany is also 
recruiting” 

Rioux’s experience in the job market 
differs markedly from those of her friends 
and classmates in other professions. 

‘TPs like night and day,” she says. “One 
of my friends is a graphic-design major and 
is freakishly talented. She’s having such 
a hard time even getting an internship." 
Rioux’s cousin, who’s studying engineer - 
ingat Norwich and has a grade point aver- 
age “well above 3.5,” she says, has barely 
gotten a nibble, either. 

Cybersecurity majors from Norwich 
aren’t the only highly desirable grads in 
the job market. Jonathan Rajewski is an 
assistant professor of digital forensics and 
director of Champlain College’s Leahy 
Center for Digital Investigation. The stu - 
dents he teaches are now so highly sought 
after that many are being recruited while 
still in their junior year, and sometimes 

“IPs pretty crazy,” Rajewski says. 
Earlier this year, three companies visited 
Champlain to interview his students, 
including Dell SecureWorks, a security di- 
vision of the global computing giant That 
company hired five of his students “on the 
spot,” he says. Another firm, defense con- 
tractor ManTech International, extended 
an offer to one of his sophomores — con- 
tingent upon his graduation, of course. 

As Rajewski explains, his program’s na- 
tional profile got a major boost in February 


when SC Magazine, an industry trade 
publication for IT security professionals, 
named Champlain’s digital forensics pro - 
gram the best cybersecurity higher educa- 
tion program in the United States. 

The day after Champlain got the award, 
Rajewski says, he got a call from the former 
chief scientist at Lockheed Martin, whose 
son is interested in entering the field: “He 
asked me, ‘Who are you guys? I’d never 
even heard of Champlain before.’” 

Today, Champlain and Norwich stand 
toe-to-toe with some of the top cyberse - 
curity institutions in the country. Neither 
Stephenson nor Rajewski considers their 
schools competitors, but the programs do 
have many similarities. Both are small pri- 
vate schools in Vermont that have earned 
national reputations in the cybersecurity 
field with help, in part, from Sen. Patrick 
Leahy and the major financial resources 
he’s secured for them. 

And both schools, unlike cybersecurity 
programs at other colleges and universi - 
ties around the country, also offer their 
students hands-on experience in working 
on actual criminal cases. 

Notably, Stephenson is a member of the 
nationally renowned Vidocq Society. An 
elite crime-solving organization composed 
of dozens of forensic experts and retired 
law-enforcement workers from around 
the world, the society meets monthly in 
Philadelphia to work on cold-case homi - 
cides and other unexplained deaths. 

As Stephenson explains, his work at the 


IB 


Vidocq Society has become a “feeder" for 
cases for his students to work on. One, an 
active investigation about which he can’t 
reveal many details, involves a 19-j 
girl who 
blast to her head. 

“This young lady lived in cyberspace,” 
Stephenson explains about the victim’s 
obsession with computers. “I now have 
80 students ... all working on this case. It’s 
their semester project." 

Champlain College also offers its com- 
puter and digital forensics students an op- 
portunity to work on actual criminal cases, 
including investigations for the Vermont 
State Police and the Vermont Internet 


Crimes Against 
Children Task Force. 

Rajewski notes that 
the Leahy Center for 
Digital Investigation 
is also assisting 
several “local large 
corporations and 
governmental enti- 
ties” with their 
cybersecurity efforts 
— though he’s not 
at liberty to identify 
which ones. 

What distin- 
guishes the two 
programs? Generally 
speaking, Champlain 
is more inclined to 
groom its digital fo- 
rensics students for 
jobs in law enforce- 
ment and the private 
sector. Norwich, 
the nation’s oldest 
private military collegi 
its cyber-grads into cart 
defense contracting and the intelligence 
"ioth Berry ant' 
•e pursuing careers in the civiliai 

Another thing Champlain and Norwich 
have in common: Both programs have 
become highly selective in the students 
they accept. What are they looking for in 
applicants? 

Stephenson says he looks for many 




I HAVE NEVER HAD 
AYEAR SINCE 
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WHEN ALL OF MY 
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lus or pre-calculus, as well as computer 
programming experience. He points out 
that when Rioux arrived at Norwich, she 
already had experience programming in 
five computer languages. 
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Stephenson also takes a serious look at 
computer gamers. Why? 

“Gamers have an analytical way of 
looking at something. They’re problem 
killed by a double shotgun solvers,” he says, adding that gamers also 
tend to look for “the elegant way of doing 
things" but always keep in mind that time 
counts. “If we can refine that, we end 
up with someone who is quick on their 
feet, creative, accurate and technical," 
Stephenson adds. 

“It’s a given that they’re likely to be 
geeks, but that’s OK,” he adds. “We’ll so- 
the fours years they’re 


CALLING ALL ARTISTS! 

Have you ever dreamed of creating and 
working in a supportive environment 
with other artists? A place where there 
is space for artists to create, display and 
sell their work, meet with colleagues 
and have access to a cafe and other 
amenities. Compass Music and Arts 
Center is such a place. 

For more information and to schedule a 
visit call Edna Sutton at 802-465-4071. 




also looks for applicants 
with good English 
scores, largely be- 
held are notoriously 
bad writers. They 
can’t be, because 
they'll be expected 
to write very de- 
tailed, unambiguous 


prof has made i 
certed effort to seek 
out qualified female 
candidates, and not 
only because the field 
is still predominantly 
male. He says that 

solve problems very 
differently. 

In Stephenson's 
experience, the best 
scenario is to have 
and women oi 


t .* le ™ ,itary ’ because they have a higher probability of 


more complete, concise and creative. 

As for the kinds of students who go 
into this field. Berry says he fits the clas- 
sic mold: He was a gamer in high school 
and, as a kid, loved to tinker with things, 
taking them apart and putting them back 
together again. That skill set. Berry sug- 
of the obvious skills needed in computer gests, could be applied to the nondigital 
ith skills, especially calcu- world when trying to solve problems such 
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Shop for bargains AND a ca 

Saturday May 4th, 
10-6 PM 


Tickets still available for our "Shop First Event” 
on Friday night. For tickets ($ 1 00 each) 
cloth esexchangebtv.eventbrite.c< 
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: war and world hunger. “Essentially," 
he says, “it’s about looking at how things 
work, understanding why it works that 
way and figuring out whether it can work 
differently.” ® 
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Wake-Up Call 

Seven bands to watch at Waking Windows III 


T he best thingabout the Waking 
Windows Festival in Winooski 
is its wealth of intriguing un 
derground music. But for casual 
music fans, that overabundance is also 
its most challenging aspect. Occupying 
venues both conventional (the Monkey 
House) and nontraditional (Stoplight 
Gallery, the Winooski Welcome Center) 
around the Onion City's infamous round - 
about, the two-day indie-music fest offers 
an embarrassment of riches that can be 
overwhelming. Looking at this year’s slate 
of 40-plus bands — representing genres 
from straight-ahead rock and folk to the 
furthest reaches of experimental music — 
it’s hard to know where to start 

What follows is a primer on Waking 
Windows IH, which runs from Friday, 
May 10, through Saturday, May 11. It is not 
intended to be comprehensive. Rather, use 
this as a starting point on a musical trea - 
sure map that will lead you to a bounty of 
sonic delights. 

Oh, one more thing You can buy an 
individual ticket for any show at WWIII, 
usually for about $5. But we recommend 
buying the weekend pass. At $20, it’s prob 
ably the best local-music deal going And it 
gets you into every show, space permitting 
Happy hunting 


Happy Jawbone Family 
Band 

Grateful Dead have Deadheads. Jimmy 
Buffet has Parrotheads. And Happy 
Jawbone Family Band have — you guessed 
it — Boneheads. While the fan base for this 
little-known Brattleboro-based band may 
be smaller than those heady counterparts, 
it’s growing in number, especially on the 
heels of rave reviews for HJFB’s latest 
record. Tastes the Broom. Something of 
a career retrospective released by hip 
Brooklyn label Mexican Summer, the 
album culls the best tracks from the band's 
voluminous canon, presenting a wide as - 
sortment of lo-fi experimental-pop gems 
with cheeky titles such as “Now Everybody 
Rock Like You Got AIDS,’’ “At the Hotel 
Double Tragedy” and “Martian Santa.” 
The band’s gleefully shabby garage-rock 
may not suit everybody, but if you’re 


looking to explore the edges of the local 
scene. Jawbone are a good place to start. 

Blanche 

Where to See Them (WTST): Stoplight 

Anders and Kendall 

Anders Parker has had a pretty good run of 
late. Last summer he released a critically 


lauded tribute to Woody Guthrie, New 

Multitudes, with Son Volt’s Jay Farrar, 
Centromatic’s Will Johnson and My 
Morning Jacket’s Jim James. Earlier this 
year, the Burlington-based songwriter 
submitted Wild Chorus, a duets album 
with songwriter Kendall Meade of 
Mascott, which has been well received 
in Americana circles and likened to clas - 
sic duos such as June Carter and Johnny 
Cash, Dolly Parton and Porter Wagoner, 
and Gram Parsons and Emmylou Harris. 


and Emmylou Harris 

WTST: Winooski Welcome Center. Friday. 

Alpenglow 

Alpenglow’s riveting late-afternoon set 
was the surprise hit of last year’s Waking 
Windows Festival. Virtually unheard 
of at the time, the band thrilled a small 
crowd at the Stoplight Gallery with lush, 
WAkE-UP CAII » P.41 
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atmospheric indie-folk that merits favor- 
able comparisons to Fleet Foxes and the 
Low Anthem. In the months since, the 
Middlebury-based fivesome have become 
scene darlings. Their forthcoming debut 
album is hotly anticipated ’round these 





Speedy Ortiz 

Named one of the SO Best New Bands in 
America" by the Boston Phoenix (RIP) in 

2012, Northampton, Mass.’ Speedy Ortiz 
are set to rock your face off 
in 2013. The quartet will 
follow up last year’s deli- 
ciously ironic EP, Sports, 
with a debut full-length. 

Major Arcana, later this 
summer. In the meantime, 
they’ve just released a 
ridiculously catchy seven- 
inch single, “Ka-Prow” 
on Inflated Records that 
has incited a minor tizzy 
in the blogosphere. That 
includes the good folks 
at Stereogum, who write 
that the band is “one of the 
best and most exciting upcoming bands of 

2013, period.” 



tooth ache. 

Burlington’s tooth ache. — aka Alexandria 
Hall — specializes in what she calls 
“electronic downer pop.” That’s a fairly 
accurate description for her hauntingly 
melancholy, synth-heavy pop suites. Since 
the release of a seven-inch single, “Skin," 
on Father/Daughter Records in 2010 and 
a follow-up full-length, Flash 6 Yearn, in 
2011, Hall has garnered an increasingly 
larger and devoted national following, 
thanks to numerous glowing reviews 
across the blogosphere. 



The Luyas 

If WWIII had a designated headlining 
act, the Luyas would likely be it. Featuring 
former members of the Bell Orchestra and 
Arcade Fire, the Montreal-based quartet 
trade in contemplative art-pop couched in 
complex and sophisticated arrangements. 
Taking advantage of a sprawling variety 
of instruments, including horns, strings 
and an electric 12-string zither, the band’s 
2012 record, Animator, was widely hailed 
by critics as a deeply ambitious affair, and 
a profound departure from their earlier, 
more pop-centric work. 



Brenda 

Burlington and 

Portland, Maine, have 
long shared a musical 
kinship. That sibling 
revelry is reflected 
in this year’s WWIII 
lineup, which boasts 
several super-cool 
Forest City bands, 
including Brenda. The 
indie-rock outfit's 
debut record, Silver 
Tower, caught the ear 
of Wilco’s Jeff Tweedy, who invited the 
group to play at the original incarnation of 
his Solid Sound festival in 2010. Brenda’s 
latest record, Fix Your Eyes, released last 
month, finds the band further explor- 
ing the nexus of early rock and roll and 
modern indie atmospherics, delivering a 
sublimely hooky affair that is both soni- 
cally adventuresome and accessible. 

WTST: The Monkey House. Saturday, May 11. 
midnight, brendabrenda.bandcamp.com © 
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Twin Feats 


Book review: The Bach Road to Boston by Bill Mares 


BY AMY LILLY 

I n 2002, when Bill Mares of 
Burlington was 61, he decided 
he could sing a three-hour 
performance of Bach’s emotionally 
draining St. Matthew Passion on a 
Sunday afternoon and then run the 
Boston Marathon at noon the next day. 
That he not only did so but published 
a book about the experience a decade 
later — titled The Bach Road to Boston 
— is proof of an 
extraordinary 
optimism. 

Here is a regular 
guy — Mares 
taught high school science, served 
as a representative in the Vermont 
Statehouse, and is a beekeeper and a 
homebrewer — who truly gets a kick 
out of life. His attitude brings to mind 
the words of the aging minister in 
Marilynne Robinson’s novel Gilead: 
“There are a thousand thousand 
reasons to live this life, every one of 
them sufficient.” 

In The Bach Road to Boston, Mares 
freely admits to having failed to follow 
his father’s advice: “Do as many 
different things as you want, but be 
expert in something!” He certainly got 
the catholic interests part down. Or 
perhaps Mares is an expert in doing 
many different things. The author has 
already written books about Green 
Mountain Coffee Roasters and U.S. 
presidents’ fishing habits, amongother 
interests. He has issued a collection 
of his eclectic Vermont Public Radio 
commentaries and coauthored three 
books about Vermont with Frank 
Bryan, including the hilarious The 
Vermont Owner's Manual. Bach, Mares' 
lighthearted and funny 13th book, 
focuses on the parallel development 
of two of his "thousand thousand” 
hobbies: running and choral singing. 

Mares writes that he was 
introduced to singing through 
Saturday afternoon broadcasts of the 
Metropolitan Opera. These reached 



O The Bach Road to Boston by Bill Mares. 

Red Barn Books of Vermont, 134 pages. 
$16.95. Mares reads at Phoenix Books 
Burlington on Thursday. May 16, at 7 p.m. 


his backyard in the 
small Texas town 
where he grew up 
via a radio balanced 
on the windowsill. 
Remarkably, his 

father convinced the 

their lawns during that 

Mares developed 
his bass voice as an 
undergraduate in the 
Harvard Glee Club. After 
he moved to Burlington, 
he made it into the 
selective early-music 
choir Oriana Singers. 
“Is the Pope a Catholic?” 
was his excited response 
when director Bill 
Metcalfe called to ask if 
he wanted to join. 




FOCUSES ON THE PARALLEL 
DEVELOPMENT OF 
TWO OF HIS 

“THOUSAND THOUSAND" 
HOBBIES. 

Mares began running long 
distances during high school, partly 
as a way to cope with the sudden 
death of his brother. Later in life, he 
discovered running not only put his 
mind at ease but occasioned great 
conversations with fellow runners. 
On Saturday mornings in Burlington, 
he writes, he regularly ran with three 
other men. The Four Horsemen, 
they called themselves, with one 
nicknamed “High Plains Drifter” for 


his habit of straying into the middle of 
the road. 

Burlington’s running community 
is a tight one, so local readers may 
well recognize the runners Mares 
gets to know, enhancing the appeal 
of this locally grounded book. (To my 
surprise, my own occasional running 
partner showed up in one anecdote.) 

The author generally devotes 
alternating sections of the book to 
his marathoner’s regimen and his 
meticulous rehearsals of St. Matthew 
Passion, a piece that is among the most 
moving ever composed. Each endeavor 
required three months of preparation, 
and each involved its own setbacks — 
hearing loss, a torn hamstring. Along 
the way, Mares detours through a 
history of "Boston,” as insiders refer 
to the marathon; a mini-biography 
of Bach; and conversations with 
numerous fellow runners and Oriana 



singers (all quoted verbatim, as if he 
were running a recorder at the time, 
though that's unlikely). Burlington's 
longtime musical fixtures pop up 
regularly, such as voice teacher and 
soprano Jill Levis, who advises Mares 
to “do your warm-ups in the car. 
That’s the Vermont studio.” 

Mares, something of a goof, warms 
up at full throttle in one passage, 
causing the driver behind him to 
sign him the international gesture 
for insanity. He says things like "Hot 
damn!" and, after an angiogram, 
serenades the nurses with a song 
about morphine. 

But the author is also a meditative 
individual — not surprising in a runner 
— and a Protestant who occasionally 

In one passage, he mentions spending 
the hour between one and two in 
tlie morning doing “my share of the 
Easter vigil at church" — that is, 
sitting alone, silently, in a pew and 
bearing witness to Christ’s suffering, 
which is the subject of the Passion. 
Atheists need not moan, however. 
Mares is primarily concerned with 
Christianity’s directive to devote 
oneself to others. 

It’s a theme that perhaps deserved 
deeper exploration in the book; 
instead, Mares often opts to quote 
the secular version of the precept, 
E.M. Forster’s “Only connect!” His 
conclusions justify the repeated 
exhortation. The book may end with 
the marathon, which he completed 
in 4:23:35, but its climax is Oriana’s 
performance of the Passion. In ardent 
prose, Mares retells the drama of 
Christ’s final days in Bach’s version 
using generous excerpts from the 
libretto (translated from the German 
by fellow singer Phil Ambrose). 

In the end, Mares writes, the two 
equally demanding events, Bach and 
Boston, “represent the two parts 
of who I am as a human — both an 
individual and a member of a group, 
self-absorbed and selfless.” 

Reading The Bach Road to Boston 
in the wake of the Boston Marathon 
bombings is an eerie experience; its 


FROM THE BACH 
ROAD TO BOSTON 


for a good run. We gather at Ralph 
(Swensonl’s house at 7:30 a.m. Today. 



around Shelburne Pond. The complaining 



his pain threshold is somewhere up in 


comfortable for mid-winter in northern 



is a melange of excuses, self-pity. 

version of ’Can You Top This? - It's 
always bad form to brag, but on the 



from Spanish Peaks Brewing Company. 





historical moment seems to belong to 
a distant, halcyon past. But combating 
those fresh images of destruction is 
Bach’s lasting afterimage of a buoyant, 
funny, reverent view of life. Contrary 
to his belief, Bill Mares did become 
expert in something: infectious good 
cheer. ® 
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Boston Strong 

Theater review: Good People, Vermont Stage Company 


THEATER 


W hich is tougher: moving up 
and out of a poor neighbor - 
hood, or staying put to make 
a hardscrabble life there? For 
the people in the working-class "Southie” 
neighborhood of Boston in David Lindsay- 
Abaire's Good People, getting ahead isn’t a 

it depends on having any choices at all. 

Currently at Burlington’s FlynnSpace 
in a Vermont Stage Company produc 
tion. Good People is a story of hard times. 
Middle-aged Margie loses her job, which 

had barely en - 

abled her to 
support herself 

disabled adult 

daughter. The economy is tanking, and 
she’s now too old for assembly-line work. 
Her landlady may be a friend, but that 
won't stop her from tossing Margie on the 
street if her own son needs the apartment 
The one straw left to clutch is a wild 
one. Margie had a short summer fling in 
high school with Mike, the smart kid from 
Southie who parlayed a scholarship to the 
University of Pennsylvania into a medical 
career. He’s now back in the area, living in 
an affluent suburb. When Margie visits his 
office looking for a job, her toughness takes 
over and she battles as much as she pleads. 
When she finagles an invitation to a party 
at Mike’s house, she’s ready to try nearly 
anything to keep her head above water. 

VSC’s production emphasizes the 
considerable humor in the play, winner of 
the 2011 New York Drama Critics’ Circle 
Award. For Lindsay-Abaire's characters, 

off. Margie’s snappy comebacks demon - 
strate her quick wit and combative nature, 
a combo that remains endearing through - 
out the play. 

Good People tries to have it both ways: 
to paint a portrait of the overwhelming 
economic problems in America today and 
to entertain theatergoers for two hours. 
Director Tara Lee Downs follows the 
playwright’s lead to let the comfortable 
comedy prevail. Class-struggle fans, this 
is not your play. You can walk out of the 
theater with no more concern for the poor 
than you had when you walked in. But nei- 
ther will you have less. 

Lindsay-Abaire has the precise street 
cred to write the play: He grew up in South 
Boston with working-class Irish American 
parents. His road out began with a scholar 
ship to prep school, and then on to college. 
If he has any personal demons to remind 
him of his rise out of Southie, he lets the 



fiwrf/W/f TRiEs To HAvE iT boTH wAys: 

to paiot a portrait of tiie overwhelming economic problems 
io america today and to entertain theatergoers (or two hours. 


fierce loyalties and ready wisecracks of the 
neighborhood prevail over the economic 

Downs keeps the pace brisk — too brisk 
at times, so that reactions are rushed. 
Nevertheless, this polished production 
gives all the actors room to shine. 

Mary List Wheeler firmly captures 
Margie’s physicality, from the unruly mess 
of her strawberry-blond hair to her swag - 
gering step. She’s one tough cookie and 
proud of it. But when Margie must admit 
defeat, Wheeler allows herself a shrug to 
convey she expected it all along That’s 
how she keeps going lettinggumption 
outweigh desperation. 

With a powerful accent and defiant 
stance, Wheeler’s Margie is a force to be 
reckoned with. But when she’s nervous 
or vulnerable, Wheeler tends to play the 
anxiety as pure speed, which leaves no 
time for her to connect with other actors 
or to register fear. When supervisor Stevie 
fires her, Wheeler lets haste stand in for 
panic and seems to deflect the bad news 
rather than show the toll it takes. As much 
as Margie needs pride for armor, Wheeler 
makes the shell too thick. 

As Mike, John Jensen chooses to retain 
his lower-class Boston accent, a puzzling 
choice for someone who’s cut every tie to 
his impoverished start in life. But it begins 


to make more sense as we see how much 
Southie aggressiveness lives on in him. 
He’s not some laid-back, intellectual con - 
trarian but a true battler. 

Jensen has the tough task of embody- 
ing his poor, pugnacious roots and the 

need to believe that a kid who upheld his 
neighborhood’s prejudice to the point of 
beating a black kid senseless can go on to 
marry the African American daughter of 
one of his mentors. Kate is a trophy wife 
in years and beauty, but she represents 
a very unusual trophy for a Southie kid. 

temper boil up after years of repressing 
it but he’s less convincing as the settled, 
rich doctor. 

Amy Burrell-Cormier plays Kate with 
a cool polish the other characters could 
never attain. Her serene presence, sinu - 
ous movement and rapt attention on stage 
make her riveting 

Robert Harte boldly creates a set of 
obsessive-compulsive tics for Stevie. It’s a 
brilliant choice, and it makes this low-level 

instead of a tyrant. He’s yet another victim 
of Southie. 

Maura O’Brien’s powerhouse turn as 
Margie’s pal Jean combines crowd-pleas - 
inghumor with live- wire energy. Relishing 


every vowel of her thick accent, O’Brien 
puts on makeup and marks her bingo card 
like she's expecting a fight. She plays the 
role with the volume turned way up, but 
she earns it by investing herself so fully in 
each moment 

As landlady Dottie, Katie Owens is the 
unflappable butt of Jean’s jokes. Owens 
underscores Dottie’s inflexible avarice 
by rarely looking another character in 
the eye. She’d rather thumb through a 
magazine or zone out on her bingo card. 
This interpretation keeps her from con- 
necting with the other characters. It’s 
a solid idea, but not as fulfilling for the 

Jeff Modereger’s set design is rich with 
detail. We learn a lot about Margie’s life 
from her secondhand kitchen chairs and 
the nearly empty sugar shaker she has 
probably swiped from a diner. Modereger 
also hits some nice notes in Mike's upscale 
livingroom, though it’s not opulent enough 
to unsettle Margie or overwhelm the audi- 
ence. Butthedesigner’sbigtriumphis 
fully realizing a store alleyway, Southie 
kitchen, church basement, doctor’s office 
and living room all within the confines of 
the FlynnSpace. 

Jeffrey Salzberg’s lighting design, with 
a minimal color palette, illuminates the 
hard times and wisely sugarcoats nothing 

Cora Fauser’s costumes quickly tell the 
class story, relying on both the easy short- 
hand of Red Sox paraphernalia and more 
nuanced choices. All the costumes work 
well, but Fauser’s wardrobe for Margie, 
Stevie and Kate truly embellish our under- 
standing of the characters. 

In Good People, there’s a difference 
between good and nice. Margie is "good 
people.’’ She’s also nice enough to make 
a lot of selfless choices: She forgives 
Stevie for firing her and Dottie for failing 
her, and she hasn’t let bitterness corrode 
her despite the consequences of a teen 
pregnancy. But when she grasps, even 
briefly, a weapon that might bring Mike 
down, she spends some time relishing it. 
We can tell it’s not an unfamiliar feeling. 
Then she gets to decide what she’ll do 
with it. © 
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THE FOURTH ANNUAL 


RestaurantWeek 


Seven Days diners fan out to stuff their faces 

BY SEVEN DAYS STAFF 


T his year, it’s harder than ever before to eat ev- 
erything we desire during the 10-day baccha- 
nalia known as Vermont Restaurant Week. 
After all, a record 105 restos have rolled out 
special menus, and even the hungriest human could 
only hit a fraction of them before May 5. Still, we're 
doing our darnedest. For the fi rst night last Friday, 
Seven Days sta° ers trekked south and north, or stayed 
close to home. No matter where we ended up, we were 
dazzled by the sun — which suggests that spring sweet- 
ens Restaurant Week as much as basil-laced gimlets 
and maple glaze. 

From Burlington toVergennes to Quechee.here are 
a few tales of gluttony and adventure. 

Culinary Crush 

“Are you wearing your stretchiest pants?” I asked 
my boyfriend, Dave, as we barreled south on Route 7 
toward Ferrisburgh’sStarry Night Cafe. 

"They do have some elastic ity, yeah,” he answered. 
“You?” 

“Oh, yeah,” I said with a laugh. 

This wasn’t our fi rst Vermont RestaurantWeek — 
we’ve learned to steel ourselves for these sumptuous 
three-course meals. Our plan of attack? Skip lunch, 
so we’re starving by dinnertime. Set aside at least two 
hours for the meal, because it will take that long. Eat 
slowly, and don’t be afraid to have half of every dish 
wrapped up for later. And, yes, wear loose clothing. 

This was our fi rst visit to Starry Night, a romantic- 
looking spot we’d long eyed from afar. When we walked 
in last Friday evening, the restaurant was aglow with 
fl ickering candles in colorful chandeliers, which were 
strung with origami birds. Fresh orange and pink tulips 
brightened every table. Within seconds, the bartender 
was telling us about the night’s special cocktail, some- 
thing with lychee juice and Bar Hill Gin — my favorite 
spirit. Regina Spektor’s “Samson” played in the back 
diningroom. 

When Dave joked that he’d called ahead with my 
playlist, I half believed him. I was seriously crushing 
on this place by the time our appetizers arrived — a 
warm Cabot clothbound cheddar and asparagus bread 




pudding for him and a roasted-beet and shaved-fennel 
salad with blue cheese and toasted hazelnuts for me. 

The bread pudding was delicious, soft and light, 
savory but sweet with bright balsamic-onion marma- 
lade. My salad — as well as the strawberry-rhubarb gin 
cocktail I’d ordered — both tasted like springtime. 

There was a leisurely wait before our main course. 
Dave and I gazed at each other over candlelight, and 
eavesdropped on the couple at the next table, obvious 
regulars who were so enamored of the steak tartare that 
the chef came out to receive their compliments in person. 

We weren't so e° usive about our entrees, but they 
were good. Dave’s sa° ron gnocchi — while not the 
most pillowy dumplings we’ve had — were incredibly 
fl avorful eaten with long strips of shaved asparagus and 
a leek-tomato ragu. My grilled Misty Knoll chicken, 
served with a tomato-asparagus salsa, was perfectly 
tender. The sour-cream-and-chive mashed potatoes 
were creamy and tangy, and the accompanying carrots 
and green beans retained a lovely, fi rm bite. We stuck 
to our plan and asked our attentive server to wrap up a 
good part of each dish. 

Onward we forged to dessert. The carrot cake was 
well spiced and dense; its cream-cheese frosting, driz- 
zled with maple, was as silky asbuttercream. Vanilla 
ice cream melted into the warm strawberry-rhubarb 
crisp, which was pleasantly tart. 

But the taste in our mouths was decidedly sweet as 
we exited the restaurant into an appropriately dark, 
starry night 

CAROLYN FOX 

Comfort en Coeotte 

Year after year, Waterbury’^lichael's on the Hill puts 
together a big, beautiful RestaurantWeek menu — and 
year after year, I miss it That wasn’t going to happen 
this time. I made my reservation early for the very fi rst 
day of the promotion. 

After a crazy Friday that included working with 
Top Hat Entertainment on perfecting the Restaurant 
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Rising Again 

FELDMAN'S BAGELS OPENS 
"It’s extremely exciting to 
see the dough rising again. 
It's not exactly like riding a 
bicycle, but making a bagel — 
you still remember” said ROY 
feloman last Friday. 

He had just taken his first 
batch of bagels in 20 years 
from the ovens at feldman's 
bagels, the new store he's 
opening this Wednesday 


was dosed with caraway and 
coriander for an extra shot 
of flavor. He spread it with 
scallion cream cheese he'd 
mixed himself, using green 
mountain farms cream cheese 
made in Gnosburg Falls. The 
store’s cream-cheese options 
will also include lower-fat 
Greek varieties and quirky 
flavors incorporating ramps 
or house-pickled jalapenos. 

The bagels and bialys 
themselves are strictly New 


comes from speeder & earl's 
coffee; its floor was redone 
by New England Floor 
Covering, king Arthur flour 
supplies the flour for bagels, 
while cheese comes from 

CABOT CREAMERY. 

Besides sandwiches, the 
menu includes matzoh-ball 
soup made according to 
Feldman's mother’s recipe, 

with MISTY KNOLL FARMS 

chicken and homemade knei- 
dlach. A different vegetarian 
soup will join it daily, along 
with salad and sandwich 
specials. 

With Maddy Feldman and 
recent bluebird tavern em- 
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at 660 Pine Street in 
Burlington with daughter 
MADDY FELDMAN. 

"They’re sort of in my 
blood. I grew up around 
bagels,” said the younger 
Feldman, who decided just 
last December to go into 
business with her father. 

Roy Feldman said he's 
striving to bring back much 
of what customers loved 
about his two original 

BURLINGTON BAGEL BAKERY 

locations. He introduced his 
bagels to the Queen City in 
1979 and sold both stores 
nine years later. 

Hot from the oven, 
Feldman's everything bagel 


York style, with 10 classic 
flavors made from basic 
ingredients. But the fillings 
for bagel sandwiches will be 
a cut above, blake hoberman 
of narwhal pickles is making 
cucumber pickles for 
Feldman’s, as well as sauer- 
kraut and kimchi. Hummus 
will be homemade, while 
most of the meats, excluding 
an out-of-town kosher-beef 
salami, come from McKenzie 
of Vermont. 

Feldman, a former direc- 
tor of the South End Arts and 
Business Association, said 
he’s making an effort to con- 
nect with other local busi- 
nesses. Coffee at Feldman's 


ployee jake ziemlak running 
front-of-house, the family 
aspires to make Feldman’s 
more than just a bakery and 
cafe. “It really would touch 
my heart if we can be a place 
for the Jewish community, 
but also the community as a 
whole,” Roy Feldman said. 
“We’re hoping that we can 
find that this Feldman’s 
Bagels can capture what 
Burlington Bagel Bakery was 
— a functional community 
space” — and, he recalled, a 
hot spot for political rallies 
and other gatherings. 

Soon customers of the 
new business will get some 
culture with their kosher. 


Christy Mitchell, who was 
SEABA’s associate director 
under Feldman, will open the 
space behind the bakery as 
artists’ studios this summer. 
She’ll also curate art for 
Feldman’s walls. 


Tea Tide 

BRAVE COFFEE & TEA CO. 
LAUNCHES IN WATERBURY 
CENTER; NORTH BRANCH CAFE 
OPENS IN MONTPELIER 
For the three years that chris 
and heidi townsend owned 

BLACK CAP COFFEE in StOWe, 
they felt like the business had 
a split personality, they say. 

In front, they were running 
a busy cafe that they both 
loved; in the back, they were 
roasting coffee for a growing 
network of clients. 

Last winter, the 
Townsends decided to sell 
the cafe (to Spanish native 
laura vilalta) and focus 
solely on the hot drinks. 

They serve those at their 

new spot, BRAVE COFFEE & TEA 

co., in the Cabot Annex plaza 
in Waterbury Center. 

“We were essentially 
running two businesses, and 
it was hard to expand roast- 
ing with that kind of setup,” 
Chris Townsend says. “Here, 
we’re sticking to a hot menu 
that focuses on the quality of 
the drinks.” 

Behind a glass wall in 
their new retail shop and 
roastery is a roasting ma- 
chine that Chris Townsend, 
a former ceramicist, built 
himself (“and built and 
rebuilt,” he jokes). There, he 
roasts coffee for clients such 
as the TRAPP FAMILY LODGE. 

Out front is a melange 
of gifts, as well as a counter 
where Heidi Townsend 
serves up what her husband 
calls “a traditional Italian 
menu of espressos and 
espresso coffee drinks,” 
such as macchiato and 
cappuccino (plus a not-so- 
traditional maple latte). On 
a wall behind the counter, 
shelves hold gleaming, 
copper-hued urns filled 
with a variety of teas — 
Heidi's passion. 



Mother’s Day 

Sunday, Nay 12th 

BOOKING BRUNCH & DINNER 
DON’T FORGET MOM! 


Lunch V Dinner V Sunday Brunch 
27 Bridge St, Richmond 
Tues-Sun • 434-3148 



9AM 9AI 

JAPANESE CUISINE 


112 Lake Street • Burlington | 

www.sansoivt.com g 



May Special 

1 -large 18” pizza with 6 wings, 
an order of poblano pepper bites 
and 2 liter coke product 

$19.99 
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He&tauranl 
‘W eek Special! 

2 PASTRIES 
& 2 LATTES 

a $10 ya 


AUGUST FIRST BAKERY 


Make waves thi^Mother’s Day. 

Stop in and check out the recent arrivals from 
artist Mary Jane Douhleday! 


Your Vermont home for custom design and jewelry repair since 1975. 

] 

52B Church Sl. Burlington, VT 

Tjesigmers 5 

iP " _ dcsigncrscirdcvLcom * 802-864-4238 

W llPCle Open M-F I0am-6pm. Sat. !0am-.5pm 

Jewelers 



Riverhouse 

Modern Luxury Living 


NOW LEASING 


riverhousevt.com 


802 . 373.5893 
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Week Culinary Pub Quiz, testing the 
first batch of Feldman’s Bagels (that was 
tough) and appearing on WCAX’s “The 
:30,” I was in need of a culinary spa day. 
That was exactly what I found in the 
$35, five-course menu at Michael’s. 

At 7 p.m., the windows in the recently 
redone dining room let in rays that spot- 
lighted our artfully presented meals. 
Bread, butter and loose salt gave way to 
an amuse-bouche of ramp vichyssoise. 
The shot of light-green soup was thick- 
ened with potatoes, but the broth was 
sweet with wild spring onions. A splash 
of ramp oil on top intensified its flavors. 

It’s hard to find the Swiss air-dried 
beef known as biindnerfleisch, so its 
presence on the menu was partly what 
drew me to Michael’s. The meaty bed 
for cheese-filled fondue fritters made 


but not stuffed. I had to save stomach 
space for the rest of the week. 

ALICE LEVITT 


Over the River 

Almost all of the seats at Simon Pearce 
Restaurant have a dramatic view of 
the Ottauquechee River’s rapids, but 
one particular window — right at the 
end of the main dining room — frames 
the famous Quechee covered bridge. 
After Tropical Storm Irene, the remains 
of that bridge dangled in midair for 
close to a year before it was replaced. 
By the time we took our seats near that 
window this past weekend, the early 
evening light had ignited that bridge’s 
new beams to a fiery gold. 



a combination that perfectly hit the 
smoky, salty flavor profiles that de- 
fined my favorite childhood meals in 
Switzerland. Pickled veggies added a 
welcome, grown-up hint of acid. 

The main course arrived in a 
personal-size Le Creuset cocotte. The 
gooey bed of herbed polenta that filled 
the pot would have been meal enough, 
but the delicious cornmeal was covered 
in a stew of rabbit confit, sausage and 
spring vegetables, all in a creamy, whole- 
grain mustard sauce. I usually consider 
the fare at Michael’s to be sophisticated 
haute cuisine, but this was comfort food 

The meal wound down with a smooth 
chocolate mousse topped with whipped 
cream that burned with boozy kirsch. 
I mellowed it with sips of Vermont 
Artisan Tea chamomile, sweetened with 

And indeed, it was a honeyed eve- 
ning, one that left me relaxed and full 


I’ve had many lunches here. Simon 
Pearce is the ultimate Upper Valley 
place to take visiting friends and family, 
and they always “ooh” and “aaah” as 
much over the views and the famous 
blown glass as they do over the food. 
Yet I’d never eaten dinner here, nor wit- 
nessed the romantic vibe that falls over 
the dining rooms as the sun goes down. 
Turns out, this was a first for Simon 
Pearce, too — the very first year that the 
staff has chosen to take part in Vermont 
Restaurant Week. 

True to form, they’ve done it wisely. 
The prix-fixe meal cost 30 to 40 percent 
less than ordering the same dishes from 
the a la carte menu — so I felt justified in 
indulging in a Vermont Gimlet, a blend 
of Vermont Spirits vodka, lime and basil 
that is the week’s signature libation. 

tension between tart and sweet, and a 
generous heap of basil added aromatics. 
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all winter tast- 
and jokes 


that she and her husband 
vie with each other to give 
their preferred beverage 
pride of place in the shop. 
He favors coffee; for her, 
tea “is a window into the 
rest of the world.” The 
loose-leaf teas for sale 
by the cup or the ounce 
include Jasmine Green, and 


Downtown Montpelier 
gained its own tea mecca 
when the north branch 
cafe opened in mid-April 
at 41 State Street, in the old 
Chittenden Bank building. 
Its menu is a robust roster of 
teas, wines and small plates 
— without a drop of coffee 

North Branch’s tea menu 
is dense with greens, whites. 


almond butter-crunch 
cake from the bakery at the 
farmhouse kitchen and creme 
brulee from Barre's delicate 
DECADENCE BAKERY. Those 

join shortbread medallions 
(in flavors such as lemon- 
poppy, beet-orange-zest and 
fennel-anise) and even more 
shortbreads dipped in white 
or dark chocolate, plus an 
array of gluten-free pastries. 

The “other” liquids on 
offer at North Branch are 
wines by the glass; eight 
are kept fresh in Enomatic 
storage systems and of- 


FARM and BLYTHEDALE FARM, 

among others. 

Not surprisingly, Parker 
has noticed more women 
than men among the clien- 
tele, but she’s seen a range 
of ages, from high schoolers 
coming in to drink tea to 
couples taking advantage of 
North Branch's late hours 
for a post-dinner date. “On 
the weekends, we’re open 
anywhere from 10 p.m. to 
midnight. We wait until the 
last movie gets out,” she says. 

Within a few weeks, 

Wes Parker will open a tech 



a floral, addictive Coconut 

Despite their allegiance 
to competing brews, wife 
and husband agree that the 
brewing of coffee and tea 
takes care and time — as 
evidenced by the high-end 
tea infusers they use and the 
Kyoto drip tower they plan 
to employ this summer for 
iced coffees. “Those little 
rituals in our lives, such as 
coffee and tea, are a way to 
savor and explore," Heidi 
Townsend says. 

Find Brave Coffee & 

Tea Co. at 2657 Route 100, 
Waterbury Center, open 


oolongs, herbals and at least 
nine kinds of black tea, all 
from New York’s Harney 
& Sons Fine Teas and most 
served in double-walled- 
glass Bodum pots. Teas 
especially designed for kids 
come from Warren's groove 

“I feel like there’s a whole 
population in Montpelier 
that has been starved for 
good tea,” says lauren Parker, 
who launched the business 
with her husband, Wes, and 
daughter, Rebecca. “We're 
very excited about the energy 
that Montpelier is giving to 
this place.” 

The counter is loaded 
with sweet treats, including 


or 6-ounce pours. North 
Branch’s opening wine salvo 
included Italian Spanna, 
Argentinian Pinot Noir and 
Finger Lakes Riesling. Parker 
says the wines rotate; by 
week’s end, customers can 
try an Aglianico, a Priorat 

The cafe lacks a com- 
mercial kitchen but is still 
serving up a range of savory 
snacks such as garlic-scallion 
kale chips, bowls of pepitas, 
hummus and tapenade, and 
cheeses from midnight goat 


counter in the cafe to help 
customers with computer 
problems, encouraging 
laptop users to stick around. 
Regarding the absence of 
beer, Lauren Parker suggests 
that may change eventually. 
“It’s not something we’re 
going to rush into, though,” 
she says — tea and wine 
define North Branch’s niche. 

North Branch Cafe is open 
every day except Sunday. 


er for the latest food gossipl 



CELEBRATE 
MOTHER’S DAY 

WITH US! 

Open 4-8 pm • Reservations Accepted 

Collie’s Outside Martini Bar 
OPENS ON MAY 3RD 

(weather permitting) 


Bar Menu • Full menu 
Childrens menu 
Available all the time! 



lites 

lamb tartare 

fried capers, hanssa & potato chips 

grilled radlcchlo 

shaved gruySre, balsamic, ramp pesto 

mojito malne shrimp cevlche 

lime, mint, red omon 

mains 

root vegetable sucootash, potato purOe, 
beurre rouge 

seared scallops 

sea urchin butter, celenac, pickled ramps 


hand cut pasta, wild mushrooms, 
enghBh peas, cognac cream chevre 

sweets 

bourbon * sea salt crSme brulee 

flowerless torte 

drinks 

Vermont Gimlet *7 

Vermont White Vodka, 

Green Mountain Pop 

gin, apple vodka, apple Oder, 
eodaSe caramel 
Queen City $9 
Makers Mark Maple liquor, 
Drban Moon Shine Maple Bitters 
& lemon twist 

Join us for 
restaurant week! 



15 Center St # Burlington 

802 . 863-9647 
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Simon Pearce may have a rep for tra- 
ditional dining, but chef Jerod Rockwell 
definitely has an eclectic streak. He 
doused an appetizer of silky sweet-and- 
sour eggplant with punchy, slow-roasted 
tomatoes, spicy mizuna and crumbles 
of local chevre. He tarted up lightly 
charred, smoky calamari with almonds, 
juicy orange wedges, pickled red onions, 
slivers of Grana Padano cheese and 
feather-light ginger-coconut vinaigrette. 
With layers of flavors, texture and color, 
this dish had it all going on. 

My friend and I were lured by the 
evening’s cod dish, a heft)' fillet rolled in 
grated horseradish and panko, then sau- 
teed, balanced atop herb-laced mashed 
potatoes, and showered with thin, crispy 
fried leeks. The preparation was heavier 
than we expected but was intensely sating 
— each fillet was akin to a steak, and our 
only complaint is that we would have ap- 
preciated a more horseradish-y bite. 

Though we were almost desperately 
full, how could we ignore dessert? 
Especially when the choice was between 
a vanilla-laced crime brulee or moist, 
glazed apple cake served with warm car- 
amel and vanilla ice cream. Both were as 
sumptuous, and we finished neither. 

CORIN HIRSCH 


Chocolate High 

Living in Burlington, I can be put off by 
the 40-minute trip to Vergennes. But 
last Friday, bathed in the golden light of 
i a sinking sun, we arrived at 3 Squares 
£ Cafe in seemingly no time, 
g This modest-size place, which serves 
§ breakfast, lunch and dinner under the 
> helm of chef-owner Matt Birong, is in- 
stantly charming. Think high ceilings, 
pumpkin- and sunflower-hued walls, 



vintage art and mismatched tables and 
chairs, an open kitchen, and chalk- 
boards announcing meal options. Totally 
unpretentious. 

And then there’s the food. For 
Vermont Restaurant Week, Birong cre- 
ated an ambitious menu of multiple 
choices for starter, entree and dessert, 
each distinguished by the presence 
of cacao. As Seven Days reported last 
week, Birong traveled to the Dominican 
Republic to fetch his own cacao pods. 
But he didn’t just go for the obvious 
sweet chocolate on his menu; he incor- 
porated bitter cacao in his savory dishes, 

After being seated, I ordered a Terra 
Noble Sauvignon Blanc, my companion 
got a Woodchuck Hard Cider, and we 
settled on our dinners. 

My starter was a field-greens salad, 
which came as a small nest with slivers of 
tangy pickled jicama and a pair of goat- 
cheese fritters coated in cacao nibs. The 


fritters fell apart 
upon contact, but 
the contrast of 
bitter crunch and 
creamy cheese 

The real revela- 
tion, though, was 
Birong’s vanilla 
and Key lime 
vinaigrette. The 
vanilla gave the 
dressing a lus- 
cious, mellow 
quality that was 
just shy of sweet, 
while the acid of 
the Key lime pro- 
vided balance. 

My friend's 
ceviche of 
shrimp and snap- 
per was served in 
a soup bowl with 
crispy cacao nib crackers on the side. 
He was pleased to discover the seafood 
heaped on a bed of ‘‘macro’’ greens and 
under a cluster of vibrant microgreens. 
The concoction tasted uber-fresh and 
delicious. 

For the entree, I went for the Criollo- 
Crusted Snapper. Like the goat cheese, 
the tender fish was a pleasing contrast 
with the cacao crust, and it didn't fall 
apart. This sat atop a Caribbean-inspired 
“slaw” of papaya and mango and had a 
topknot of springy microgreens. The 
taste and texture profiles in this dish 
were exhilarating. But I didn’t care for 
the accompanying plantain coins, which 
were nicely crisp but arid. 

Meanwhile, my companion devoured 
his Salt-and-Pepper Prawns — two big 
guys served over aromatic coconut rice 
and a heat-packing chocolate-chili- 
almond sauce. 

We were both too full for dessert but 
consumed them anyway. I had to try the 


sipping chocolate, which was creamy 
and complex, with a gentle chile burn. 
My companion chose the Trinitario 
Flan, which came with crisp plantain, 
macadamia nuts and a raspberry drizzle. 
Though tasty, it seemed misnamed; the 
airy, chocolaty dessert was closer to 
mousse than traditional flan. 

Then again, there was nothing tradi- 
tional about this meal — and kudos for 
that 

PAMELA POLSTON 

French Connections 

As a restaurant-industry veteran, I like 
to check out new-to-me places, and 
I have no problem driving an hour or 
more to get there. So, enticed by the idea 
of French-inspired cuisine, my dining 
companion and I headed south to New 
Haven to try out Tourterelle. The cruise 
down Route 7 was a mere 45 minutes 



from Burlington. 

The sun was setting as we pulled into 
the parking lot, and the view beyond 
the restaurant was phenomenal. After 
taking a few photos, we went inside. 

The interior is larger than I antici- 
pated yet has an intimate feel. All of the 


II 


More food after the 
classifieds section, page si 
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tables were full and there was a wait at 
the door, but one of the owners greeted 
us warmly and escorted us past a 
comfortable-looking bar to our reserved 
table near a window. 

Jenny and I ordered glasses of rose 
wine from the Loire region, and my 
first course soon arrived: cured salmon 
delicately arranged around angel-hair 
pasta, dressed with olive oil and sea salt, 
and accented with pickled red onions, 
capers and microgreens. I feared the 
dish might be too salty, but I was wrong. 
Each flavor stood out, complemented 
beautifully by the rose. 

Jenny and I joked that we were like 
an old married couple when we both 
ordered the macadamia-crusted- cod 
entree. It was a wise move; the fish was 
light and flaky, accompanied by grilled 
asparagus and tomatoes and served 
with a caper sauce. As wine flowed at 
the tables around us, the room gradually 
became more boisterous. We lamented 
not having a designated driver, as it was 
unlike us to not pop a bottle (or two). 

By the time our desserts arrived, 
we could barely imagine eating more, 
typically my preference for "dessert” is 
an amaro or bourbon, but not this night. 
Instead, I ordered the chocolate pave, 
a surprisingly light, flourless chocolate 
cake. Jenny went for strawberry-and- 
rhubarb crisp. Both desserts were 
wonderfully executed, but we were too 


stuffed to make much of a dent in them. 
Satiated, we settled our tab and strolled 
out to a star-filled sky and brisk breeze. 

TIFFANY SZYM ASZEK 

Pre-Flynn Feast 

Even though Pistou is just two blocks 
from the Seven Days office, I hadn’t paid 
a visit for more than a year. That was for 
an outstanding lunch. But Pistou went 
to a dinner-only format a few months 
after it opened. Now I’m sorry I haven’t 
stopped in more often. 

We chose Pistou to launch our 
Restaurant Week experience because 
of its simple menu, numerous accolades 
from our friends and proximity to the 
Flynn Center — my partner, Shawn, and 
I had tickets to see Lila Downs later that 

When we arrived for our early reser- 
vation, the setting sun streamed off Lake 
Champlain and into the cozy, bustling 
dining room. Our server told us that the 
Restaurant Week menu was the only fare 
on offer, and we noted that it was differ- 
ent from what Seven Days had printed. 
He apologized and said they planned 
to rotate the menu daily to showcase 
fresh ingredients. We weren't bothered, 
because the new menu was just as al- 
luring as the one we had anticipated. 
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LET US CATER YOUR 
NEXT PARTY! 

10% OFF with this coupon 

'id through ~ 

802-655-2423 ; 

www.papa-franks.com (i 
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other's Day Brunch on the Lake 

Sunday, May 12th 



Vermont Artisan Cheeses 
Crimson Beet and Vegetable 
Risotto 

Wagner Ranch London Broil 
Lemon Panna Cotta with 



Not a day spa. A 'Make a Day of It' Spa! 

(...and just 15 minutes from Burlington.) 

Every Spa or Salon treatment at Spa at The Essex includes complimentary 
all-day use of all our facilities, including Indoor & Outdoor Pools, Saunas, 
Steam Rooms, Relaxation Lounges, Fitness Center, and Outdoor Hot Tub. 




WIN A TRIP TO NXNE IN TORONTO 

Prize includes, festival passes, plane tickets 
from Porter Airlines, spending money 

and ,1 Imt cl. Musi be present to win. 


FOR RESERVATIONS 

(802) 448-3070 orbluebirdbbq.com 


First Friday, May 3, 8pm, The BCA Center 

Music by: Dessa (Minneapolis) 

Aby Wolf and DJ Lazy Eye 


FREE, cash bar, visit sevendaysvt.com to RSVP and register 
for NXNE contest. Join us monthly after First Friday Art Wal 


HIKING • SCIENCE PRO)ECTS • VOLLEYBALL • WATER FUN • FIELD TRIPS 


BUSY BODIES 

DAY CAMP! 


June 24, 2013-Auguvt 30, 2013 


What's so special about this camp? 

A camp for children ages 5-12 with academic, social and other 
challenges, we offer a supportive environment in which campers are 
encouraged to explore and have fun through a variety of indoor and 
outdoor activities. There's something for everyone! 


Our camp will help kids 

• Improve their social and play sk 

• Learn how to be a part of a teai 
positive way 


500 Swift Street, 

South Burlington, VT 05403 
For more information email: 
Tim©tsyf.org 
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SUPPORT 
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Since there were two to three options 
for every course, Shawn and I were able 
to taste almost everything. 

We began with corn veloute and 
grilled baby octopus. The cool, creamy 
veloute ringed a healthy-size lump of 
peekytoe crab and celery salad. It was 
a fresh start to a sunny spring evening. 
The octopus was earthy and served 
with a smoky, tangy tomato sauce and 
shaved, bright fennel — delicate, tender 

For his entree, Shawn opted for pork 


at home — with farro verde, brussels 
sprouts and gastrique. The pork was 
cooked perfectly and generously salted, 
while the farro (my first) was nutty and 
worked well with the smoky, charred 
sprouts. 

I selected the tagliatelle with hen- 
of-the-woods mushrooms and house- 
made ricotta. The portion of noodles 
was smaller than I expected, but when 
combined with the rich ricotta and deli- 
cious mushrooms, its size made perfect 
sense — no need to feel stuffed to the 
gills. The ricotta was silky — almost like 
sour cream, but richer — and it melted 
into the dish, forming a light cream 
sauce. Though there was no mention of 
“local" or “homemade" on the menu, we 
guessed that the pasta was rolled in the 
kitchen and the mushrooms foraged not 
far from Burlington. 

Shawn and I both finished with 
choices from the menu’s third course; 
parsnips with chocolate-ricotta pud- 
ding and a wedge of Bayley Hazen 
Blue cheese and candied walnuts. The 
tender, sweet parsnip dish resembled a 
cinnamon-dusted Mexican churro that 
was roasted rather than deep fried. The 
pudding was perfect for dipping and 
left me wanting more. Meanwhile, the 


blue-cheese plate was enormous — but 
luckily, the portions were so perfect 
throughout the meal that I was able to 
finish the wedge. I do love my cheese. 

□ ON EGGERT 

Viva la Maple 

Vermont Restaurant Week always 
seems to come harmoniously with the 
onset of warm spring weather. But this 
time it was extra special, as the first day 
coincided with the end of a weeklong 
throat infection that had left me cough- 
prone and voiceless. Having regained 
my ability to swallow food without im- 
mense pain, I looked forward to a trip 
up to One Federal in St. Albans. 

While enjoying 
a couple of pints of 
Valor amber ale from 
St Albans’ own 14th 
Star Brewing Co., my 
partner, Jackie, and I 
started with an order 
of prime-rib rolls — an 
unusual appetizer that 
I unexpectedly loved. 
The crisp, flaky bread- 

terpoint to the soft 
texture of the prime 
rib and cream-cheese- 
based filling, and a soy- 
sauce mixture was the 
perfect topping. 

The annual Maple Fest celebra- 
tion was taking place nearby, and One 
Federal's Restaurant Week menu 
seemed to celebrate Vermont’s bounty, 
as well. Jackie's appetizer salad was 
drizzled in maple vinaigrette. Her 
entree further upped the maple quo- 
tient. The maple-bacon-chicken's sweet 
glaze blended beautifully with the 
breast’s grill-charred flavor. The bacon 
strips atop the dish made me think it 
would be pretty tasty for breakfast, too. 

But I couldn't steal much of her 
entree with my own in front of me: a 
heaping portion of meatloaf and equally 
enormous mound of cheddar smashed 
potatoes. I subbed out my second 
vegetable side for a plate of poutine, 
a decision my arteries frowned upon 
but my taste buds thoroughly enjoyed. 
The moist meatloaf was drenched in a 
deliciously spicy barbecue sauce and 
topped off with crunchy onion straws 
— a mix of nostalgic homemade flavors 
and foodie-friendly complexity. 

Not surprisingly, all this heavy food 
proved impossible to finish in one sit- 
ting — but my doggie bag will make for a 
tasty lunch this week. 

TYLER MACHADO 




VeryPnt Federal 


Come in and check 
out our fabulous $10 
& $15 lunch and dinner 
specials for Vermont 
Restaurant Week! 


Please go to: vermontrestaurantweek.com/mr-crepe 

for more details. 


144 Church Street • Burlington 
802.448.3155 • mrcrepe.com 
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Captivating Collaboration 


Fiddler Martin Hayes, guitarist John Doyle 
considered powerhouses of Irish traditional 

together at an impromptu performance 
Music Festival in California, which spark 
not ignore. On stage they bring 
.vinning style, 
ccasional tei 


Crawford are 
the Teetotallers, 


ill and imagination driven 
stated mastery and Doyle's 
suiting songs capture the tru 



THE TEETOTALLERS 



Severed 

Rhythms 

W hile Rajeev Taranath began his professional career as a singing prodigy, 
he found his true calling playing the sarod — a stringed instrument 
similar to the lute. His virtuosic abilities caught the attention of legendary 
artist Maestro Ali Akbar Khan, who became his mentor. Today, the award-winning 
performer, known for elaborate ragas that combine technical prowess with great 
imagination and emotion, is considered one of the world’s 
best Anindo Chatterjee accompanies him on the Indian 
hand drums known as the tabla, and together the 
pair gives an educational recital, in which they 

tradition of northern India’s classical music, 

Hindustani. 


Oldies But Goodies 

Are relics from the past sitting in your dusty 
attic? Curious collectors bring weathered wares 
to the Antiques Appraisal Day, hosted by the 
Henry Sheldon Museum. Local appraisers share 
their expertise and determine the age, style, 
condition and rarity of pieces large and small, 
ranging from treasured family heirlooms to yard-sale 
fi nds. Greg Hamilton, Lori Scotnicki and Joan Korda 

china. Ralph Shepard draws on more than 50 years of 
experience to evaluate military items, while gemologists 
John Wallace and David Bennett discern costume 
jewelry from the real gems and diamonds. 
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Participate in a Research Study 

Volunteers needed for ongoing Dengue fever vaccine studies 


• Healthy adults, ages 18-50 

• Up to $2060 in compensation 

• 1 8 month study 

• 2 doses of vaccine or placebo 

• 20 follow-up visits 


I nr Call (802) 656-0013 for more info and to schedule a screening. 

UNIVERSITY Leave your name, number, and a good time to call back. 

"! VERMONT Email: Va«ineTestingCenter@uvm.edu 


"t a woman making the 
transitiontxomprison . 
back into t he COTHTYlUTllty 

Are you a good listener? Do you have an open mind? 
■ Do you want to be a friend and make a differet 
a woman's life? 

Having a strong, good woman in 
your life who believes in you helps 
you feel like you are worthwhile. 


Mentor Orientation begins May 8, 2013 at 5:30pm 



health & fitness 



TAI CHI FOR ARTHRITIS: Ruth Barenbaum leads 
this ancient martial art or gentle, controlled move- 

joint pain. Ilsley Public Library, Middlebury. 1-2 




enosburg PLAYGROUP: Children and their adult 



FAIRFIELD PLAYGROUP: Youngsters find enter- 



HIGHGATE STORY HOUR: Gigglers and wigglers 



DARTMOUTH COLLEGE GOSPEL CHOIR: this 

100-member ensemble brings audience mem- 
bers to their feet with rousing spirituals under 
the direction of Walt Cunningham. Spaulding 
Auditorium. Hopkins Center. Dartmouth College, 
Hanover. N.H.. 7 p.m. $7-18. Info. 603-646-2422. 
GRADY TRELA: Through a lecture and vocal 
performance, the Middlebury College student in- 
terprets songs from musicals. Room 221, Mahaney 
Center for the Arts, Middlebury College. 7 p.m. 

JONHSON STATE COLLEGE ENSEMBLES: Student 

performers combine the rocking rhythms of jazz, 
funk and percussion. Dibden Center for the Arts. 
Johnson State College. 7 p.m. Free. Info, 63S-1476. 

OPUS 26' YOUNG COMPOSERS CONCERT: 

original compositions for strings and woodwinds, 
written by students of the Music-COMPO online 
mentoring program. Haskell Free Library & Opera 
House, Derby Line, 6:30 p.m. Donations. Info, 

SUNY PLATTSBURGH CHAMBER ENSEMBLES 

CONCERT: The flute, clarinet bass, saxophone 


performance. Krir 



seminars 


Mandala Botanicals and Dana Woodruff of 
Oandelioness Herbals guide participants th 


START THE CONVERSATION: HEALTH CARE 
planning WORKSHOP: The visiting Nurse 
Association hosts an informative session 


about end-of-life care. Carpenter-Carse Library. 
Hinesburg, 6:30-7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 482-2878. 
TECH HELP: Readers learn to take advantage of 




talks 

ALEXANDER WOLFF: The Sports Illustrated senior 
writer examines the evolution of sports writing 
from the rise of televised events to the digital age. 
Rutland Free Library. 7 p.m. Free. Info. 773-1860. 
DAVID SCHUTZ: In "The Great Camps of the 
Adirondacks," the Vermont state curator shares 
examples of regional architecture as related to the 
Gilded Age. Goodrich Memorial Library, Newport, 7 
p.m. Free. Info. 334-7902. 

H. NICHOLAS MULLER III: The former director 
of the Frank Lloyd Wright Foundation discusses 
the renowned architect's work after 1932. which 
marked the most productive decades of his career. 
Congregational Church. Norwich. 7 p.m Free. Info. 

JANE CARROLL: Irelands Book of Kells holds 
cultural significance in the Dartmouth College 

tome. Kellogg-Hubbard Library. Montpelier. 7 p.m. 

JIM ESDEN: The biologist shares key informa- 
tion on emerald ash borers, an invasive species 
responsible for killing millions of ash trees in the 
midwest and northeast Rockingham Free Public 
Library. Bellows Falls. 7 p.m. Free. Info. 463-4270. 
MARK LAUER: Archival photographs provide a 
narrative thread for the Vermont state Police 
lieutenant's illustrated lecture about the history of 
the organization. Milton Historical Society, 7:30-9 
p.m. Free. Info. 363-2S98. 

PHILIP AMBROSE: Johann Sebastian Bach's trans- 
lations of poetry and scripture into the music of 
the baroque period are examined by the UVM pro- 
fessor emeritus. Ilsley Public Library. Middlebury, 7 
p.m. Free. Info. 388-4095. 

RANDALL BALMER: The Dartmouth College 
professor considers both the theological and con- 
tradictory aspects of American Evangelicalism. St. 
Johnsbury Athenaeum, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 748-8291. 

theater 

'GOOD PEOPLE': Tara Lee Downs directs this 
Vermont Stage Company production of David 
Lindsay Abaires Tony Award-winning play about 
high school sweethearts who reunite 30 years 
later under less-than-ideal circumstances. 
FlynnSpace, Burlington, 7:30 p.m. $24.30-32.50. 
Info. 863-5966. 

■NUNSENSE': Catherine Doherty directs a Northern 
Stage production of Dan Goggin's musical comedy 
about New Jersey nuns who create a haphazard 
stage act to raise money for the funeral of their 
fellow sisters who died in a bizarre cooking ac- 
cident. Briggs Opera House, White River Junction. 
7:30 p.m. $31-70. Info, 296-7000. 
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MASTER 

YOUR FUTURE 

WITH CHAMPLAIN’S ONLINE 
GRADUATE STUDIES PROGRAMS 


Our program is the only accredited online MBA 
program that uses project-based learning to link 
management theory to applied practice. 

Master's in Managing Innovation & IT 

Our practical, experience-based master's degree 
program focuses exclusively on the effective use 
of IT from a manager's perspective. 

Flexible Online Format 

Our experience-based format allows you to 
network with other mid-career executives and 
share real-world experiences. 


For more information: 

CALL 1-866-282-7259 



QRCONQ GOROeWSandGReeWHOOSGS 




fYagrant and flowering plants for spring! 
Clematis, bleeding heart, irises, peonies, columbines 
Annual flowers 

Artichoke, brassica, onion starts 
Herbs 

Only 4 miles from I- 89 i n beautif ul Jericho, Vermont 
just off of Barber P arm Road 
Phone:BD2-B99-5i 23 / www.arcana.ws 




theater 

COMPANY': Lyndon State College's Twilight 
Players present Stephen Sondheim's musical 
about romantic commitments in relationships 
and marriage. Contains adult language. Alexander 
Twilight Theatre. Lyndon State College, 7:30 p.m. 
Donations. Info, 626-3683. 

GRUESOME PLAYGROUND INJURIES': In their 
production of Rajiv Joseph's acclaimed play, 
Jordan Gullikson and Chris Caswell present 
nonlinear vignettes about a 30-year friendship de- 
fined by physical and emotional scars. Off Center 
for the Dramatic Arts. Burlington. 8 pm. $15-20. 
Info. 448-0706. 

NUNSENSE': See WED.01. 7:30 p.m. 

'RANSOM': Lost Nation Theater presents Dick 
Robson's play with music, based on military re- 

Vermont native Ransom W. Towle. Montpelier City 
Hall Auditorium, 7 p.m. $10-30: $60 opening-night 
gala includes pre- and post-show catered recep- 
tions: for children ages 6 and up. Info, 229-0492. 
THE CASTLE 1 : Richard Romagnoli directs 
Middlebury College students in Howard Barker's 
epic tragicomedy about Crusaders who return 
from battle to find their kingdom mined. For 

Mahaney Center for the Arts. Middlebury College. 

8 p.m. $6-12. Info, 443-3168. 

THE TALE OF THE ALLERGISTS WIFE': Under 
the direction of Tim Rice, the Vermont Actors' 
Repertory Theatre presents Charles Busch's 

whose intellectual pursuits fail to quell a personal 
crisis, Brick Box Theater. Paramount Theatre, 
Rutland. 7:30 pm. $15. Info. 775-0903. 

WAIT WAIT ... OONT TELL ME!' LIVE IN HD: Fans 
of the popular NPR news quiz match names to 
faces as they view a broadcast production on the 
big screen. Lake Placid Center for the Arts. N.Y.. 8 
p.m. $20: preregister. Info. 518-523-2512. 

MIDDLEBURY: See above listing. Town Hall 
Theater, Middlebury. 8 p.m. $10-17. Info. 382-9222. 
■WAIT WAIT ... OONT TELL ME!' UVE IN HD: 

SOUTH BURLINGTON: See above listing. Palace 

9 Cinemas. South Burlington, 6 p.m. $22. Info. 


community 

CLOTHES EXCHANGE: Shoppers refresh their 



conferences 

STOWE WEEKEND OF HOPE: Cancer survivors 




864-5610. 
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ROARING 1920S SPRING SOIREE & BENEFIT. 

Attendees channel the spirit of flappers in fashion- 
able threads over hors d oeuvres and live music at 
this fundraiser for the farm's education programs. 
Inn at Shelburne Farms. 7-10:30 p.m. $100. Info. 

RUMMAGE SALE: Community members look over 
donated items in a "take what you like, pay what 
you can" setting. Grace United Methodist Church. 
Essex Junction, 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Free. Info. 878-5923. 
RUMMAGE SALE: FAIRFAX: Community members 
browse bargain-priced books, toys, clothes and 
more at this benefit for the Ladies of the United 
Church of Fairfax. Baptist Building. United Church 
of Fairfax. 3-7 p.m. Free. Info. 849-6313. 

TAG SALE: Folks stock up on a wide variety of 
gently used items at this fundraiser for Sustainable 
Living Initiatives Motivating Youth. Orchard School. 
South Burlington, 4-7 p.m. Free. Info, 863-3395. 

food & drink 

BRANDON MUSIC CAFE SUPPER CLUB: Diners feast 
BYOB. Info, 465-4071. P P 


FISH FEAST: Plates of baked or fried haddock 
satisfy appetites and complement neighborly 
conversation. VFW Post Essex Junction. 6-7 p.m. 


$10. Info. 878-0700. 

spaghetti DINNER: Barbershop chorus Maiden 
Vermont entertain folks filling up on steam- 
ing plates of pasta. Keewaydin Environmental 



health & fitness 

AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: A 


ENOSBURG FALLS STORY HOUR: Young ones show 

FAIRFAX COMMUNITY PLAYGROUP: Klddos 



ISLE LA MOTTE PLAYGROUP: Stories and crafts 



VERMONT RESTAURANT WEEK: See WE0.01, 11 


SWANTON PLAYGROUP: Ki 







Mother's Day at JAY^SPEAK Sunday, May 12th. All-You-Can-Eat Brunches at Ii> Foundry Pub & Grille and Alia’, Table. 
For menus and more information go to 


COMMUNITY o • transferable credits 

/'“'I T • convenient course schedules 

V_^ V2* V fa • affordable tuition 

OF VERMONT m • flexible financial aid and scholarship options 

Register Now! c WWW.CCV.edu 800-228-6686 


Tickets available now 

Call 802.846.7063 


Media sponsorship by 

SEVE N D AYS 

www.mercyconnections.org 


THE JUDGE RULES IN YOUR FAVOR. 

Discounted 2013+14 season passes, also good 
the rest of this season, now on sale. 

JAY#! PEAK + /JURHt, 

Adult Passes from just 

*649 


Summer’s coming! 

What’s yesar style? 


Summer Shorts 


college credit in 7 weeks or less starting June 24, OR choose from 
over a thousand of our standard 12-week courses starting May 20. 

Either way, GGV has you covered. 


Please join us for the Annual 
Mercy Connections Spring Luncheon 

To celebrate Mercy Connections and 
recognize Sister Janice Ryan with the McAuley Award! 


Monday, May 13th 2013 
11:00 a.m. - 1:30 p.m. 
at the Sheraton Hotel 
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outdoors 

SPRING MIGRATION BIRD WALKS: Avion enthusi- 

am. $10: free for members. Info. 229-6206. 

talks 

SCOTT MORRICAL: The UVM professor of bio- 

Human Heredity." Faith United Methodist Church, 
South Burlington. 2 p.m. $5. Info. 864-3516. 

theater 

COMPANY’: See THU.02, 7:30 p.m. 

GRUESOME PLAYGROUND INJURIES': See THU.02, 

NUNSENSE": See WE0.01. 7 p.m. 

•RANSOM": See THU.02, 8 p.m. 

"STEPPING OUT": Susan-Lynn Johns directs this 
QNEK production of Richard Harris" comedy about a 
motley crew of tap-dancing students who struggle 

Free Library & Opera House, Derby Line. 7:30 p.m. 


SAT.04 

agriculture 


PERENNIAL GARDEN WORKDAY: Green thumbs 



TREE PLANTING WITH THE INTERVALE 
CONSERVATION NURSERY & FRIENDS OF THE MAD 
RIVER: Folks of all ages dig in and help get 1000 



comedy 

VERMONT COMEDY CREW: Local jokesters get I 
laughs in a cabaret setting at this benefit for th 




etc. 

AMATEUR CAR SHOW: Hot wheels! Racing enthusi- 


antiques appraisal DAY: Area experts help 
curious collectors determine the value of attic trea- 

Middlebury, 10 a.m.-2 p.m. $7-25. Info, 388-2117. 


CYCLE DE MAYO: Bicyclists gear up for the spring 



EA MARKET: Trinkets and treasures catch the 



stories and characters that live within the imagina- 
tion of writer Anton Chekhov. Hyde Park Opera 


THE TALE OF THE ALLERGISTS WIFE": See THU.02. 

7:30 p.m. 



words 

spring fling book SALE: Lit lovers peruse a 



up: preregister: limited space. Info, 345-3033 or 


community 

AN evening for GRACE: Attendees celebrate 
the life of Grace Emery with dinner, dancing and a 
silent auction. Proceeds benefit Camp Ta-Kum-Ta. 
a year-round camp for children with cancer, where 
she spent much of her time. Old Lantern, Charlotte, 
6 p.m. $S0. Info. 318-1218 or 238-61S7. 

CLOTHES EXCHANGE: See FRI.03, 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
DIRECT-SERVICE TRAINING: Folks interested in 
helping victims of domestic and sexual violence 
learn about volunteer opportunities for the Clarina 
Howard Nichols Center’s 24-hour hotline. First 
Congregational Church. Morrisville. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 

DROP & SWAP: see FRI.03, 10 a.m.-l p.m. 
volunteer work DAY: Avian enthusiasts per- 
form various tasks to help ready the museum for 
the season. Birds of Vermont Museum, Huntington. 


mont.org for details. Info. 800-974-3259. 

GREEN UP DAY & COMMUNITY CELEBRATION: 

The Winooski Valley Park District and Vermont 
AmeriCorps lead an effort to beautify seven local 
parks and natural areas, clean up. 9 a.m.-noon: 
community celebration, noon-1 p.m. Salmon Hole 
Park, Winooski, 9 a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info, 863-5744. 
GREEN UP DAY "CASH FOR TRASH" FUNDRAISER: 

Community members fill up trash bags with litter, 
then head to Twin City Subaru, where the fruits 
of their labor transform into donations for Berlin 
Elementary School's playground. Twin City Subaru. 
Berlin. 8 a.m.-3 p.m. Free. Info, 223-5232. 

GREEN UP DAY WITH CHAMPLAIN VALLEY 
DISPENSARY: Eco-friendly folks join staff members 
from the local nonprofit to help beautify their city. 
Waterfront Park. Burlington. 9 a.m.-noon. Free. Info. 
info®cvdvt.org. 

GREEN UP WITH BRANCH OUT BURLINGTON!: 

Robert Resnik and On The Border Morris provide 
live music for amateur arborists, who plant 100 sap- 
lings in the Burlington Community Tree Nursery, 
where they will mature before being transplanted 


MOONLIGHT GIFTS' BODY. MIND. SPIRIT RETREAT: 



CENTENNIAL OF THE BATTLE OF SALEM HEIGHTS': 

History buffs step back in time to learn about locals 
who fought in the famed Civil War event Kent- 
Delord House Museum, Plattsburgh, N.Y., 11 a.m.-2 



RUMMAGE SALE: FAIRFAX: See FRI.03. 9 a.m.-2 
SHEEP SHEARING & HERDING: Spring is here! Craig 






5 

| 



3 
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OLD SPOKES HOME 


ANNOUNCING 

Finney 

CROSSING 

A Snyder Homes Neighborhood 


SPECIAL SUMMER SIZZLER 


Hurry offer ends 5/31/13! 


calendar 



fairs Sefestivals 

DEVIL'S BOWL SPEEDWAY DOWNTOWN FAN 

drivers and their vehicles before taking in a prac- 
tice session at the track to gear up for Sunday’s 






ENOSBURG FALLS TUMBLE TIME: Kiddos bound 



EVERGREEN CHILDREN'S FAIR: Josh Brooks 
provides live music for Evergreen Preschool’s 
celebration of kiddos, featuring games, face paint- 
ing. crafts, tasty eats and more. Vergennes Union 
High School & Middle school, 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. 

FRANKLIN PLAYGROUP: Toddlers and their adult 
companions meet peers for tales and sing- 
alongs. Franklin Central School. 10 a.m. Free. Info. 

franklin TUMBLE TIME: Snacks power free play 
in the gymnasium. Franklin Central School. 9-10 

MAYFEST: Families with children ages 6 and 
under welcome spring with maypole dancing, 
face painting, pony rides, healthy snacks and live 
music. Lake Champlain Waldorf School. Shelburne 
10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Inlb. 985-2827. 

MILTON GIRLS day 2013: Youngsters in grades 

connect over yoga, massage, crafts and more. 
New Life Fellowship, Milton, 9:30 a.m.-2 p.m. Free: 
lunch included. Info. 893-1009. 

SATURDAY story TIME: Families celebrate the 
Phoenix Books Burlington. 11 a.m. Free. Info. 


Igbtq 


EMERALD CITY EXTRAVAGANZA': 15TH ANNUAL 
QUEER COMMUNITY DINNER: RU12? hosts an eve- 



health & fitness 

DOCTRINE OF signatures: Betty Bancroft of the 
Vermont Center for Integrative Herbalism intro- 
duces this ancient system in which a plants ap- 
pearance reflects its use for the human body. City 
Market. Burlington, 2:30-4 p.m. SS-10: preregister 
at citymarket.coop. Info. 861-9700. 

KINGDOM WELLNESS EXPO: Attendees rejuve- 

from area practitioners, who provide kinesiology, 
reiki, massage and more. Proceeds benefit the 
Good Living Senior Center. St. Johnsbury House, 
1-4 p.m. $15-20: preregister. Info. 748-3189, king- 
domwellnessexpofiigmail.com. 


MEDICINE WHEEL: Flower-essence practitioner 
Maureen Short discusses the different vegetatic 



COMMUNITY COLLEGE OF VERMONT CHOIR: See 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE WIND ENSEMBLE: In ’Roc 



who drew inspiration from rock and roll. Spauldin- 
AuditoriunUHopkins Center. DartmouthCollege. 

MITCH THE CHAMPION. GARRETTSUCKS. FOR 
THE KID IN THE BACK & MARCO POLO: Regional 
bands perform folk-punk and acoustic music at 
this all-ages show. ROTA Gallery, Plattsburgh. 
N.Y.7 p.m. $3-10. Info, 518-314-9872. rotagallery® 


NEWPORT AREA COMMUNITY ORCHESTRA 
SPRING CONCERT: Soloists Janice Gluck and Chri 
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outdoors 

BIRD-BANDING DEMONSTRATION: The Green 



biroing MOOSE BOG: Montpelier's North Branch 



SHELDON COMMUNITY FOREST SPRING WALK: 

Naturalist Miah King leads a family-friendly 
guided tour along the wooded walking path. 



seminars 


A TWIST ON FLOWER ARRANGING: Horticulture 



consciousness. Vermont Center for Integrative 
Herbalism. Montpelier. 7-9 p.m. $25. info. 
224-7100. 

VCAM ACCESS ORIENTATION: Video-production 


at an overview of VCAM facilities, policies and pro- 




COYOTE SCRAMBLE: Endurance runners test their 
stamina on a 50K course through the Kingdom 
Trails Network. Sherburne Base Lodge. Burke 
Mountain Resort 6 a.m. $10. Info. 626-0737. 
hoopapalooza IV: Teams of all ages Hula-Hoop 
to their favorite song or in a choreographed dance 
at this benefit for Puppets in Education and the 
Burlington Rotary Club. Burlington City Hall Park. 


preregister. Info, 860-3349. 

PEEPLECHASE: On your mark, get set go! Agile 
athletes test their skills on an innovative obstacle 
course featuring fences, shrubbery, hurdles, 
miniature buildings and more. Champlain Valley 


100. Info, 480-249-4455. 


talks 


GAIL RUBIN: The award-winning author presents 
*Laughing in the Face of Death: Funny Films 
for Funeral Planning' following the Funeral 
Consumers Alliance of Vermont annual meeting. 
A o&A follows. Congregational church, Norwich. 
12:30 p.m. Free. Info. 223-8140. 

JERRY LARRABEE: In ‘Preschoolers and School 
Readiness,* the pediatric physician presents 
skills and techniques for helping children suc- 
cessfully transition to new environments. Davis 


theater 

’802's GOT TALENT: Performers light up the 



BILL CARMICHAEL: Tlie Broadway veteran 
performs the songs of George and Ira Gershwin - 

$17-30: cash bar. Info. 877-6737. 

'COMPANY - : See THU.02, 2 p.m. & 7:30 p.m. 

GOOD people*: See WED.01, 2 p.m. & 7:30 p.m. 

GRUESOME PLAYGROUND INJURIES': See 

'NUNSENSE*: See WED.01, 7:30 p.m. 

RANSOM': See THU.02. 8 p.m. 


SPANK! THE FIFTY SHADES PARODY': This unau- 



'STEPPING OUT: see FRI.03, 7:30 p.m. 

THE GOOD DOCTOR': See FRI.03. 7 p.m. 
THE TALE OF THE ALLERGISTS WIFE': See 

THU.02. 7:30 p.m. 






MOMIX 


“Botanica” 

Friday, May 3 at 8 pm, MainStage 


(Comcast 




rg or call 86-ftynn today! 


Daycare $17 
Bearding $30 per night 
Bus $5 ane uiay 
Bus $ 1 0 round trip 



Gulliver's Doggie Daycare 


802.860.1144 

59 Industrial Avenue Ulilliston, VT 05495 

ui ivui.doggiedQvcare.com 


VERMONT’S LARGEST 
BIKE SWAP 
21sl Anniversary! 

SATURDAY, May 4th, 9:00AM - 5:00PM 
SUNDAY, May 5th, 11 :00AM - 5:00PM 



BUVING A BIKE? 

COME BROWSE THE HUNDREDS OF USED BIKES UNDER THE BIG TOP TENTS ON 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY. THERE WILL BE PLENTY OF EARL'S VOLUNTEERS TO HELP 
YOU FIND THE RIGHT BIKE! 

SELUNG A BIKE? 

CHECK IN YOUR USED BIKE THURSDAY, May 2nd, 10:00AM - 6:00PM, OR 
FRIDAY May 3rd, 10:00AM - 4:00PM. NOTE: YOUR BICYCLE MUST BE IN GOOD 
MECHANICAL CONDITION, CLEAN, AND HAVE VALUE! 

EARL'S WILL THEN SELL VOUR BIKE FOR VOU! 

IF YOUR BIKE SELLS, YOU RECEIVE: 100% IN-STORE CREDIT OR 80% IN THE FORM 
OF A CHECK. YOU MUST RETURN SUNDAY BETWEEN 1PM AND 5PM TO 
RECEIVE MONEY. IN-STORE CREDIT, OR PICK UP YOUR UNSOLD BIKE! 


calendar 



GO TO OUR WEBSITE FOR MORE CUSSES 




SUNOS 


agriculture 



bazaars 

ANTIQUE EXPO & SALE/SPRING CRAFT SHOW: 

conferences 

BURLINGTON YOGA CONFERENCE: See SAT.04. 8 
STOWE WEEKEND OF HOPE: See FRI.03. 7:30 a. m.- 




kitls 

KIDS COOKING CLASS: VIETNAMESE SPRING 
ROLLS: 8udding chefs ages B and up and their 
adult companions learn how to make these tasty 
finger foods and an accompanying dipping sauce. 
McClure MultiGenerational Center, Burlington. 
11:30 a.m.-l p.m. $5-10; preregister at citymarket. 
coop. Info. 851-9700. 


POKER hill ARTS RECEPTION: Youngsters display 
masterpieces created at the Underhill after-school 
program and summer day camp directed by Chris 



language 

FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP: DIMANCHES: 

Parlez-vous franfais? Speakers practice the 
tongue at a casual, drop-in chat. Fletcher Free 


music 

AN EVENING OF SACRED CHANT MUSIC: Rip 



CASTLETON COLLEGIATE CHORALE & CHAMBER 

SINGERS: Student performers join artists-in- 


Beyond,* which features works by George Frideric 
Handel and Georg Philipp Telemann. Casella 
Theater. Castleton State College. 5 p.m. Free. Info. 


LEWIS FRANCO & THE BROWN EYED GIRLS: The 

singer-songwriter gets the crowd jumping and jiv- 
ing to gypsy swing tunes from the 1930s and '40s. 
Big Picture Theater & Cafe. Waitsfield. 11 a.m.-noon. 

MICHAEL ARNOWITT: To honor Beth Jacob 
Synagogue's 100th anniversary, the acclaimed pia- 
nist enlivens the ivory keys with selections from 
Bach, Beethoven, Debussy and others. Unitarian 
Church, Montpelier, 3 p.m. $12-20. Info. 279-7518. 
NORTHEAST FIDDLERS ASSOCIATION MEETING: 

Lovers of this spirited art form gather to catch 
up and jam. VFW Post, Morrisville, noon-5 p.m. 
Donations. Info. 728-5188. 

VERMONT CHORAL UNION: Jeff Rehbach directs 
this 35-member ensemble in "Bouquet of Song," 
which features five centuries of a cappella music. 
McCarthy Arts Center. St. Michaels College. 
Colchester. 3 p.m. $10-15: free for children under 12 
and college students with 10. Info. 989-7355. 
VERMONT YOUTH ORCHESTRA & CHORUS: See 
FRI.03. Flynn MainStage. Burlington, 3 p.m. $10-15. 

WAYNE SCHNEIDER & USA WOLFF: The organ- 
ist and soprano combine their talents in an 
all-Brahms program. First Unitarian Universalist 
Society. Burlington, 2 p.m. Free. Info. 399-2543. 

outdoors 

MUTT STRUT: Dog owners and their leashed 
canine companions embark on a 3-mile run to ben- 
efit the Central Vermont Humane Society. Little 
River State Park, Waterbury. 10 a.m. $6: preregis- 
ter. Info, 735-5110, roybelcher®hotmail.com. 



theater 

COMPANY': See THU.02, 7:30 p.m. 
GOOD PEOPLE: See WED.01. 2 p.m. 
'NUNSENSE': See WED.01, 5 p.m. 
'RANSOM': See THU.02, 7 pm. 
STEPPING OUT: See FRI.03. 2 p.m. 



MON. 06 

food & drink 

THE PENNY! 

shoppers crt 


i a tour of the store. 


en stocked with affordable, nutritious 
ts. City Market Burlington. 6-7 pm. Free: prerei 
er at citymarketcoop. Info. 861-9700. 


health & fitness 


AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: See 

HERBAL CONSULTATIONS: Betzy Bancroft, 

Larken Bunce, Guido Mase and students from the 
Vermont Center for Integrative Herbalism evaluate 

City Market Burlington. 4-7 p.m. Free: preregister 


SUZY HARRIS: The senior clinician at Cedar Wood 
Natural Health Center discusses how nutrition- 
response testing can identify barriers that keep 
folks from achieving and maintaining health. Oavit 


kids 

ALICE IN NOODLELAND: Youngsters get ac- 



Igbtq 

RU12? RAINBOW READING HOUR: LGBTOA fami- 
lies come together for stories and activities. Bent 
Northrop Memorial Library. Fairfield. 6-7 p.m. Free. 
Info, 860-7812, sam®rul2.org. 

music 

AMARYLLIS: VERMONT'S EARLY VOICE: Susanne 

16th-century composer Josquin des Prez. Trinity 
Episcopal Church, Shelburne. 7:30 pjn, $12 sug- 
gested donation. Info. 453-3513. 
rajeev TARANATH: Accompanied by Anindo 
Chatterjee on the tabla. the internationally ac- 

sounds of Indian classical music to the stage. See 
calendar spotlight. Mahaney Center for the Arts, 
Middlebury College. 7:30 p.m. Free. Info, 443-3169. 
RECORDER-PLAYING GROUP: Musicians produce 
early folk, baroque and swing-jazz melodies. New 
and potential players welcome. Presto Music Store, 
South Burlington. 7-8:30 pm. Free. Info. 658- 
0030, info®prestomusic.net. 

SAMBATUCADA! OPEN REHEARSAL: New players 
are welcome to pitch in as Burlington's samba 
street-percussion band sharpens its tunes. 
Experience and instruments are not required. 8 
Space Studio Collective. Burlington, 6-8:30 p.m. 
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THE MET. LIVE IN HD SERIES: The worlds leading 
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GREGORY SHARROW: In ’Story Crafters: Creating 









Poodle Friend) 


The newest edition 
serves up 900+ 
restaurants, select 
breweries, vineyards 
and cheesemakers, 
plus dining destinations 
outside Vermont. 
Available free at 1000+ 
locations and online at 
sevendaysvt.com. 
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Alternative 

MAY 18 

PLAINFIELD, VERMONT 

Media 

Conference 1 


because democracy matters. 



PRINT IS STILL ALIVE AND IT IS PISSED 

WHY FAKE NEWS IS BETTER THAN REAL NEWS 
FREE INFORMATION: WHO PAYS THE PRICE? 


THOM HARTMANN 


Register at www.goddard.edu/alternative-media 

I ] Tsz.„y Goddard College 


Bernasconi Construction, Inc. 





General contractor of 
all phases of construction 


QUALITY CUSTOM HOMES 

low specializing in making your home 
“ MORE ENERGY EFFICIENT! 


Additions | Remodels | Roofing/Siding 
I EPA Certified Renovator 

Hardwood Flooringl Custom Tile 
(Certified in Lead Paint, Renovation, Repair & Painting) 
Building Lifted & Moved 
Foundation repairs and installation 
Wet basements? Call us! 

Hf 802-578-1610 | NO JOB TOO SMALL! | Residential 8c Commercial 


Fully Insured | Free Estimates | Competitive Rates 
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Challenge A Rival Business 
or Organization! 

Reduce Air Pollution! Win Prizes! 

Way To Go week is a chance for you or your business 
to go toe to toe against carbon pollution and win! Bike, 
walk, carpool or ride the bus to victory! Win prizes, 
have fun - and help us reach our goal of saving 
500,000 lbs of carbon pollution in Vermont! 


MAY 13-17! 
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= CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS $13.7S/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS , 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 
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TINY-HOUSE WORKSHOP: 




language 


LEARN SPANISH & OPEN NEW 



affordable instruction in the 




MARTIAL ARTS »P.70 



Miss a week? It's all there. 


Extra! Extra! 


Download a recent issue 
and keep it on hand as 
long as you want. 


All your favorite sections, columns, articles 
and events are included — even the ads. 
Browse the personals ads, classifieds and 
comics. Anyone anywhere can now read 
Seven Days cover to cover. 


Flip your tablet on select pages to 
watch Stuck in Vermont videos and 
hear the Tour Date podcast. Read up- 
to-the-minute blog headlines from 

Off Message and Bite Club. 


Add Seven Days to your iPad/iPhone Newsstand 
for free today at sevendaysvt.com. 


Available on the 

V AppStore 
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X ) ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
/ LITTLE AS $13.7S/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOSAND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 
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local businesses are 
hiring in the classifieds 
section and online at 
sevendaysvt.com/jobs 
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The Maui 

Optical 

Center 


Most styles available with original 
Maui Jim prescription lenses! Come in today 
and check out all the great styles 

Prescription Eyewear & Sunglasses 
01 107 Church Street Burlington • 864-7146 


\ Welcome to color. 


155 DORSET STREET, SOUTH BURLINGTON • 802.863.1066 


MOMS! .. .bring this ad info our customer service 
desk, 1 0 AM- 6PM daily, for your free chocolate treat 
now through Mother's Day, May 1 2th. 
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See the Light 

An interview with Colin Stetson 


I n 2008, bass saxophonist Colin 
Stetson began an ambitious tril- 
ogy of impressionistic records with 
New History Warfare Vol. 1 . That 
album cycle continued in 2011, withlVew 
History Warfare Vol. 2: Judges. It comes 
to a close with the recent release of the 
project’s fi nal chapter. New History 
Warfare Vol 3: To See More Light 

Since he began the New History proj- 
ect, Stetson has become an incredibly 
in-demand player, having recorded and 
toured with such indie-rock royalty as 
Arcade Fire, Bon Iver and Feist, among 
others. But his solo work is a vastly dif- 
ferent beast from his output with those 

Using a variety of techniques, includ- 
ing circular breathing and a uniquely 
percussive attack. Stetson crafts sprawl- 
ing.surreal soundscapes that are as emo- 
tionally moving as they are technically 
astounding. He records everything live, 
with no overdubs or electronic loops, 
using an army of strategically placed mi- 
crophones — bell mics, room mics, a mic 
on his throat — to create richly textured 
sounds unlike anything that has come 
| before them. 

In advance of Stetson’s upcoming 
> performance with Arcade Fire’s Sarah 
| Neufeld at the BCA Center in Burlington 
> on Tuesday, May 7, Seven Days caught 
up with Stetson by phone from his new 
home "somewhere in the Green Moun- 
„ tains” of Vermont 
| SEVEN DAYS: Without giving too 
° much away, how does the trilogy re- 
§ solve on To See More Light? 

3 COLIN STETSON: In general, what’s 
happening with the third record is that 
the landscape has changed considerably, 
g It’s like having gone through a harrow- 
° ing mountain pass and fi ndingyourself 
> at a new vista. There is a breadth to it, 

"* a vastness that’s more charactered. Ulti- 
mately, to me, it’s a war epic. It’s the cli- 
max and resolution of the three records. 
SD: ' e two previous records seemed 
to have an inward focus, where this 
u one feels more expansive. Was that 
^ intentional? 

p* CS: Yes and no. In character and theme. 


it’s moving into more universal themes. 
It’s less of an isolated experience, from a 
narrative point of view. It’s about death. 
Each record is about something specifi c 
but is also a study of balance between 
two things. So this one deals with death 
and love and the intrinsic relationship 
with one another, that they glean mean- 
ing from the presence of one another in 
our lives. But To See More Light is really 
talking about afterlife and the instinc- 
tual need we’ve always had of creating 
these dreams of afterlife because we 
can’t conceive of our eyes being shut 

SD: ' at’s hefty subject matter. What 
prompted your meditation on death 
and love? 

CS: I’m getting older. And I defi nitely 
had a huge shift in who I am and how 
I relate to the world over the course of 
the past eight years, entering my thirties 
versus how I related in my twenties. And 
I imagine that’s true for most people. 
Who you are changes. Even the science 
of it —anatomically, we’re all completely 
recycled. Gone are the days of invincibil- 
ity. And shepherded in are days of mor- 
tality. It becomes an ever-present idea 
that this is all very fl eeting. If you think 
about that, then you think about the end. 
SD: And whether there is an afterlife? 
CS: Right. I wasn’t raised religiously. To 
someone like me who hears people talk 
about the certainty of their world being 
eternal ... well, we don’t know for sure 
there is no afterlife. But we basically 
know that the aforscribed ideas of after- 
life are probably not right, if there really 
is something like that. So thinking about 
your end as your end, and your life as the 
only thing you will ever do ... then I think 
there is a lot to think about. 

SD: My head hurts. 

CS: [Laughs] For me it’s fascinating, 
and I think it’s something most people 
contemplate eventually. Or maybe they 
avoid. It can be painful and terrifying. 

B ut at the same time, that’s what all the 
Eastern contemplative practices have 
been about, reaching an understand- 
ing where you are relieved of the fear of 
death. Because how can you fear some- 



thing that doesn’t exist? You won’t be 
aware of it. 

SD: Turning away from the mortal 
coil — or maybe not — having seen 
you live, one of the things that's fas- 


cinating is how much physical exer- 
tion is involved. How much of a toll 
does your playing style take? And are 
there things you need to do in order 
to stay in shape? 

CS: A lot, way too much. It depends on 
the day. The longest I’ve ever given my- 
self a break from this music is a week. 
But when I do that, it’s a process of re- 
construction that needs to happen. Be- 
cause it’s so painful and terrifying to 
pick up the instrument again. When you 
lose something, there is always a gut- 
wrenching fear of it being unattainable 
again. So I do it every day, and I’m add- 
ingmore hours of playing every day. And 
I do exercises that are meditative and fo- 
cused on breathing. Ido yoga. And run- 
ning is something. I’ve been fi nding as I 
get older that my body likes distance. 

SD: You use a lot of different micro- 
phones in the studio. Mics on the 
horn, around the room, even one on 
your throat. What do all those differ- 
ent mics allow you to do? 

CS: The mic-ing process isn’t creating 
anything new. It’s capturing. It’s a pro- 
cess that has developed as my ear has de- 
veloped, and what I was physically do- 
ing with the instrument has developed. 
There are elements of multiplicity to the 
music, the harmonics and percussion el- 
ements, and the textures of those things. 
So the mics are a way of zeroing in on 
those things as individually as possible. 
SD: Is that something you try to rec- 
reate live? 

CS: Rather than trying to recreate the 
experience of it live, I try to do the oppo- 
site, or at least create a parallel. It’s set- 
ting up a new space, a three-dimension- 
al, surrealistic expression of the original 
o i ering that is specifi c to the recording. 
The music is identical in substance and 
form. But the way that it is experienced 
is completely di t erent. So I thought the 
process in which it is recorded should 
refl ect that.® 
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Game On 

When it comes to the 2013 Higher 
Ground Comedy Battle, the old phrase 
“better late than never” comes to mind. 
Traditionally, the local standup comedy 
contest takes place in January. But due 
to some, let’s say, rumored weirdness 
surrounding this year’s battle that we 
won't get into, the date was pushed back 
to this coming Sunday, May 5. 

Whatever. It’s on. And if the trend 
from the last few years holds, it is going 
to be excellent yet again. 

The battle lineup, chosen through 
a series of auditions over the past few 
months, is predictably solid, featuring 
a nice cross-section of up-and-coming 
comics and established vets, including 

ASHLEY WATSON, CORI MARNELLOS. JOE BORG, 
MULE, MELISSA MORAN and TAYLOR SCRIBNER. 

From my experience judging 
past competitions, a few dark-horse 
candidates emerge each year. But were 
I a betting man — thankfully, I’m not 
— I’d lay the odds of this year’s champ 
coming from the following pool of 
contestants: carmen lagala, justin rowe, 

KIT RIVERS, KYLE GAGNON. PAT LYNCH and PHIL 
DAVIDSON. 

Lagala, formerly the manager at the 
dearly departed Levity, is a rising star. 
The same is true of Rivers, who I’ve 
heard more than one local comedian 
refer to as the most consistently funny 
comic in Vermont. I can’t say I disagree. 

Gagnon won the Battle last year and, 
as the dumb sports cliche goes, remains 
the champ until someone beats him — 
which could be a tall order based on the 
last time I caught his act. 

Lynch is as polished as they come 
and always seems to put on a good 
set at the battle. Davidson, a recent 
transplant from the NYC comedy scene 
who writes for the comedy website 
Splitsider, should not be overlooked. 
And, according to local comedy don 
nathan hartswick, himself a finalist last 
year, Rowe could win the whole thing 
with a single joke — it’s about a movie 
trailer for Monopoly and it’s hilarious. 

(As an aside, I’d like to propose 
that alex neif be grandfathered in as a 
finalist, even though he’s not technically 
in the battle this year. It just doesn't 
seem right not to have him up there. 
And, yeah, I know he'll probably lose 
again. But still. One of these years, 
Alex...) 

Whoever wins, the battle itself is one 
of the most entertaining nights of the 
year, comedy or otherwise. Sure, it’s a 


fun competition. But more importantly, 
it’s a great showcase for the local 
comedy scene, which continues to 
expand and improve seemingly every 
week. And tills time around, because it’s 
happening later in the year, the battle 
should help set the table for the laugh 
feast that is Green Mountain Comedy 
Festival later this month. That will 
feature pretty much every comic in the 
state — including most of the battle 
contestants. The stars are aligning, 
folks. More on that in the coming 
weeks. 

Anyway, best of luck to all of the 
battle participants. Now, make me 
laugh, dammit. 

BiteTorrent 


Speaking of comedy, Lagala and 
Davidson unveil a new weekly comedy 
night at Halflounge in Burlington 
this Thursday, May 2. Dubbed “Half 
& Half Comedy at Halflounge’’ the 
setup is that the first segment — or 
“half" — of the evening will feature 
sets from established local comedians 
honing their chops. The evening's 
second act will be an open-mic format 
with newbies who will likely be half 
as funny. Kidding! To get in on the 
open mic, email Lagala and Davidson 
at halfcomedy@gmail.com for more 


By the power vested in me by, well, 
me, I hereby declare at least a 10 - 
year moratorium on indie bands with 
“beach" names, beach house, dirty 
beaches, beach fossils ... I could go on 
all day, and that’s without mentioning 
bands with beach-related names — 
looking at you, best coast, wavves and 
surfer blood. I bring it up because one 
such offender, beach day, are playing 
the Higher Ground Showcase Lounge 
this Wednesday, May 1, opening for he’s 
MY BROTHER SHE’S MY SISTER and JEFFREY 

lewis & the rain. They’re all fun bands, 
especially Beach Day, who remind me a 
little of a better-adjusted shannon & the 
clams. Anyway, if beach-blanket indie 
rock is your thing, you should go. But 
for the love of all things Brian wilson. 
enough with the beach names already. 


This just in from the folks at the Lake 
Champlain Maritime Festival: the black 
crowes will be headlining the 2013 
incarnation of the waterfront fest on 
August 17. If you're unfamiliar, the Black 
Crowes are ... the flicking Black Crowes. 
What’s wrong with you? 


Congratulations to joel najman, who 
is celebrating his 30th anniversary as 
the host of the incomparably excellent 
Vermont Public Radio show “My Place.’ 
Last week, Najman was honored with a 
resolution by the Vermont legislature, 
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SINGLE? TAKEN 
NOT SURE? 

JOIN US FOR A TOTALLY AWESOME NIGHT OF 
FUN AND FLIRTING, '80s STYLE! HERE'S THE 411: 


Skin Deep 

Medical Aesthetics 


SEVEN DAYS PERMS 


TAKEN 

or not looking. 
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(its complicated), 
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SINGLE _ 
and looking 
for love! 


Wear one of the Stop 
Light colors to indicate 
your relationship status. 

Or just "accessorize" 
with the appropriate 
color. Seven Days will 
have items to help show 
your "colors" as well. 


ENTERTAINMENT BY: 

SILVER TRICK ('80s cover band) 

DJ LLU 
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HIGHER GROUND 

SOUTH BURLINGTON 
7:30 p.m. 'til the lights go out... 
RSVP online to win gift certificates 
from our sponsors. 
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who apparently resolved that Najman is 
awesome. Agreed, which is why I think 
VPR should resolve to archive his shows 
online for those of us who are rarely 
near a radio at 8 p.m. on a Saturday 
night, e.g., music journalists and 
people with social lives. Yes, I realize 
VPR can’t afford to do that because of 
licensing fees associated with streaming 
copyrighted material. But what if we 
all promise to chip in a little extra come 
pledge-drive time? Pretty please? You 
can even keep die mugs this year! 


Actually, isn’t there a licensing 
loophole covering educational uses of 
copyrighted material? Can you think of 
anything more educational than pretty 
much any episode of “My Place"? I 
should probably just move on. 


Hey, have you seen the trailer for “A 
Band Called death” yet? It’s on Hulu. Or 
better still, it's also on our new arts blog, 
Live Culture. And it’s pretty rad — the 
trailer, that is — featuring clips with 
HENRY ROLLINS, jack white and other rock 
luminaries praising the now-legendary 
proto-punk band. Anyway, the doc 
is finally being released on Video on 
Demand on May 24, with a theatrical 
release slated for late June in select 
theaters. Death lives! 


Speaking of movies, farewell, 
Waterfront Video. Sigh- 


wait ... Now, I’d like to encourage you 
to go see Stetson when he plays the 
BCA Center in Burlington on Tuesday, 
May 7, because his live show will quite 
possibly change your life. Really. His 
performance two years ago, also at BCA, 
was among the most profoundly stirring 
musical experiences I’ve ever witnessed 
— not to mention an astonishing 
technical display. I’d wager the 30 or 
so other people who were there would 
agree. By the time he finished — Stetson 


closed with a virtually indescribable 
version of bon iver's “Flume” — I was 
honestly nearly moved to tears. Raise 
your hand if you ever thought you’d see 
that sentence in this column. Exactly. 
Just trust me on this one. ® 


Listening In 

A peek at what was on my iPod. 

| turntable, eight-track player, etc., 

Colin Stetson. New History Warfare 
Vot. 3: To See More Light 

Lazy, Obsession 

Mai Blum, Tempest in a Teacup 
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REVIEW this 


Doctor Sailor, 

The Greatest Lyric 

(SELF-RELEASED, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Damn you, Villanelles. First, you go on hiatus after 
releasing one of the best local indie-rock recordings in 
recent history, 2011’sif iss My Grits. Then, just when 
word leaks thatyour long-awaited follow-up is pretty 
much in the bag, your front man, Tristan Baribeau, 
up and moves to Alaska. Like, polar bears and Sarah- 
e~ ng-Palin Alaska. Now we’ve gotta wait like, three 
months until he comes back to hear the album. It's 
enough to make a man, well, want to move to Alaska. 
But that’s beside the point 

The point is: "Northern Exposure" was an 

The other point is that before he left, Baribeau was 
kind enough to release a new record under his solo- 
ish side-project sobriquet, Doctor Sailor, calledThe 
Greatest Lyric. And anxious Villanelles fans should 
fi nd a lot to like in its breezy tones. 

“Laying It Down by the Ocean” opens the album 
as if dropping the top on a convertible for a seaside 
cruise. It’s light and airy, but Baribeau infuses an 


undercurrent of longing beneath a buoyant lead-guitar 
ri“ , evokingdusky, late-summer melancholy. 

It’s a mood that proves pervasive, but not 
overbearing, through much of the record. “Campsite,” 
for example, continues the vacationland nostalgia 
trip, contrasting a sepia- toned melody with still more 
wistful longing. But here, and on cuts such as “Lines 
on Your Face,” “Ganesha" and the somewhat tongue- 
in-cheek ballad “Sad Bastard Syndrome,” Baribeau 
strikes a balance between confessional songwriting 
and sly humor, employing bright, nuanced 
arrangements that lighten the emotional load. 

As Doctor Sailor, Baribeau is more introspective 
than the frantic dynamo we've come to know and love 
as the front man for Villanelles. In a sense, these songs 
could be viewed as skeletal versions of Villanelles 
tunes, the bare bones under all that fl eshy keyboard 
bombast and guitar jangle. But that’s not quite 

between the two projects, especially melodically. 
Heck, he’s even snagged a couple of bandmates for 
guest instrumental turns, including drummer Seth 
Gunderson and bassist Evan Borden. 

But the fare making up The Greatest Lyric generally 



falls closer to the folk and pop sides of the indie- 
[whatever] hyphen than rock. It’s a mellowbut 
stylistically diverse and complex suite of songs that 
fi nds a more contemplative Baribeau. That's not to 
say he’s suddenly all mopey and serious. With his 
soft, high croon, Baribeau retains his winsome, boyish 
charm even in more downcast turns. But there’s an 
edge here that contrasts Villanelles’ typical playfulness 
and suggests a newfound depth from one of the area’s 
bright young talents. 

The Greatest Lyric by Doctor Sailor is available as a 
name-your-price download at doctorsailor.bandcamp. 

(Note: An earlier, abridged version of this review 
appeared on Seven Days' arts blog, Live Culture, on 
April 17.) 

DAN BOLLES 


Jay Nash, 

Letters Front the Lost 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD, LP, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Last year, V ermont's rock-star population increased 
by one when heralded songwriter Jay Nash relocated 
to the Green Mountains. The Los Angeles transplant 
hunkered down in his new home near Woodstock 
and recorded his latest record .Letters From the Lost. 
The album, his 11th, is the fi rst Nash has written or 
recorded anywhere but in the City of Angels since 
1998. Apparently, the country air agreed with him, as 
did the lack of immediate neighbors. Reportedly, Nash 
fi nds his new surroundings freeing, using the isolation 
to experiment with new sounds and approaches. That 
process could be a metaphor for the album itself, 
which focuses primarily on themes of losing, and then 
fi nding, oneself. 

But what is it, exactly, that Nash has found? 
Throughout his robust career, he's been regarded as a 
powerful writer and a soulful singer, an artist capable 
of blending pop proclivities with substantive lyrical 
content. You see the word “honest” tossed around a lot 


with regard to his work. Granted, comparisons to the 
likes of Lyle Lovett and Bruce Springsteen forwarded 

hit the page. But they at least suggested the type of 
artist Nash is, or maybe used to be. What he is now is 
trickier to define. 

Letters From the Lost begins promisingly enough. 
“Wander” is a delicately atmospheric tune, propelled 
by an insistent gu itar line that slices through a 
billowing, ethereal backdrop. Nash is undeniably 
compelling, alternating between a gru" , husky wail 
and smooth falsetto. But things devolve, and quickly. 

“Twist My Arm” is aggressively ino" ensive, adult- 
contemporary pop that wouldn’t seem out of place on 
an old Del Amitri record. And it sets a dubious tone for 
the remainder of the album. 

Whether surrounding himself with overblown 
production as on “White Whale,” parsing a cloyingly 
earnest tale on “The Art Thief” or delivering cheesed- 
up L.L.Bean Americana on the supposed album 
centerpiece "Sailor,” Nash seems less an artist who has 
found himself than one who has lost his way. Gone is 
the artful nuance and tact of his earlier work, replaced 
instead by shamelessly dull cliche and pandering 



schmaltz — right down to the blundering alto-sax solo V 

on "I Won’t Let Go.” 

The album does resolve on an encouraging note. 

“Blame It All on the Wind” is a pretty acoustic guitar 
and voice number that suggests the real Jay Nash may g 
still be in there somewhere, aching to be found again. S 
Here’s hoping he is. 

Letters From the Lost by Jay Nash comes out on § 

Tuesday, May 14. It is available for preorder at jaynash. 
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North of the Border Fusing Mexican folk music with indie rock and Americana, david wax museum have crafted 
a signature style they call “Mexo-Americana.” The band’s vibrant, cross-cultural appeal has attracted fans around the globe, including 
critics at the New Yorker who rave of the group’s “high-energy, border-crossing sensibility.” Catch them this Thursday, May 2, at the 
Higher Ground Showcase Lounge with opening support from rusty belle. 
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and enter the correct answer to that question by noon on Friday, May 3, 
for a chance to score free passes to the festivaL 

speeder 
«EARI fs 

Season three fueled by: SPEEOERANIEAILS.CQM 


nummuimiimw sevendaysvt.com 

_ or download on ilunes 


SEVEN DAYS 


mm 
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DAY 


Sale and Trunk Show 
Saturday, May 4 


OFF Dansko Sandals, 

^VHOE \ clogs and Shoes (In-stoc k and Special order!) 

no RN 

I Pre-Season Sandal Sale is May 3-5 


Happy Mother's Day 



Who needs another bathrobe? 

Check out our famous bundles: www.smalldog.com/moms 

Small Dog « 

ELECTRONICS 

Always by your sida # 

South Burlington ■ Waltsfield ■ Rutland 


Mom and 
memories... 


Protect yours with frames 
from The Vermont Frame Game 


1203 Williston Rd. 

So. Burlington ■ i Vermont 

www.vermontframegame.com FRAME GAME 




Champlain College 


DFM Program 

3 

Champlain College 

Digital Filmmaking Program 

Senior Film Exhibition 

Senior Film 

Thursday. May 2nd 201 3 at 6:30 pm 
® Main Sneer Lending in Burlington. VT 

Exhibition 


Thursday, May 2nd, 2013 at 6:30pm 2 
@ Main Street Landing in Burlington, VT £ 
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Sew and Show 

Gallery profi le: nido by megan james 



n both Spanish and Italian, nido 
means nest. So it’s a fi tting name 
for the cozy Burlington shop 
where Phiona Milano has sold 
hand-spun yam and colorful fabrics 
to knitters and sewers, the ultimate 
nesters, for the last four years. 

Before opening the place, Milano, 34, 
worked as a media coordinator for area 
nonprofi ts and sewed in her free time. 
Then she got pregnant with her son. 
Franco, and the instinct to sew grew 
stronger. She started following sewing 
blogs and beginning new projects. But 
she was frustrated when she couldn’t 
fi nd in Burlington any of the hip, 
contemporary fabrics she’d seen online. 

“When I walk into a place like Jo- 
Ann [Fabric and Craft Store], I get really 
overwhelmed,” she says. “It’s hard to 
fi nd that perfect, hidden gem.” 

So Milano decided to fill the niche 
herself. “I turned my addiction into 
a job,” she says. “I started settling 
down and nesting, and then, bam! It 


Tucked on the second fl oor of 
a College Streetbuilding.nido isa 
hidden gem in its own right. But Milano 
says the upstairs location has never 
presented a problem when it comes to 


WE DON'T SELL ANYTHING READY-MADE. 

SO I DECIDED ID HIGHLIGHT 
SOME OF MT FAVORITE ARTISTS. 

PHIONA MILANO 

attracting customers. Most crafters look 
for their materials online these days, so 
she targets her audience there. Many 
customers are tourists from out of town. 
“When you sew and knit, [fabrics and 
yarns] are what you seek out when you 
travel,” Milano says. “People want to 
check out what’s local.” 

In nido’s case, that means naturally 
dyed, local yarn from Green Mountain 
Spinnery, Vermont Alpaca Company 


and Jamie’s Rainbow Yarn, among other 
area producers. Milano piles the colorful 
balls into antique suitcases and wooden 

apple crates scattered throughout the 
shop — design decisions that make nido 
seem clipped from the pretty pages of 
Pinterest. 

Adorable frosted-doughnut 

pincushions adorn rustic wooden 
worktables. Hand-sewn songbirds sit 
perched on a branch near the shop’s 
entrance. Old-timey bunting hangs 
above shelves stacked with fabric. 
Vintage sewing machines abound. A 
pair of chandeliers illuminates Milano’s 
main worktable, which is adorned with 
fresh-cut fl owers artfully arranged in 
you guessed it — a Mason jar. 

In the back of the shop, Milano 
teaches classes at tables made from 
wood reclaimed from the building when 
it was renovated several years ago. Her 
regular schedule includes learn-to-sew 
workshops for children and adults, 
project-based classes (such as learning 
to make a wrap skirt, a dress or a shawl). 


and more informal “snack and sew” and 
“knit and nibble” sessions. 

Milano learned to sew growing up in 
Seattle, and she’s been hooked ever since. 
“I just love fabric; I’m a total fabric junkie,” 
she says. She’s thrilled to be helping a new 
generation get into the craft 

The last few years have seen a shift in 
people’s attitudes toward sewing, Milano 
says. It used to be you had to follow certain 
patterns, and only certain fabrics could be 
used for certain projects. Those fabrics 
could be stodgy and often, well, look like 
your grandma’s curtains. 

By contrast, Milano’s shop is a riot of 
color and savvy design. Fabrics feature 
graphic prints of safari animals, elegant 
trees or pop-art telephones. One roll of 
upholstery fabric from designer Melody 
Miller is covered in images of vinyl 
records. One of Milano’s customers is 
making a quilt from that fabric; Milano 
herself is making a dress. "That’s what’s 
fun right now; There are no rules,” she 

This spring, Milano has added a new 
dimension to her shop: She’s hosting 
pop-up art shows. “Nido sells the fi ber 
and patterns and books,” she says. “You 
can get inspired here, but we don’t sell 
anything ready-made. So I decided to 
highlight some of my favorite artists in 
the area.” 

The fi rst was potter Jeremy Ayers, 
whose work Milano has been collecting 
for years since discovering him at the 
Burlington Farmers Market. Ditto the 
next artist, Jennifer Kahn, who will pop 
up at nido with her jewelry on Friday, 
May 10, and stay through Sunday, May 
12. The last scheduled pop-up show, 
at the end of June, features a Vermont 
quilter and photographer who goes by 
tiie name Film in the Fridge. 

Milano is hoping to make the pop-up 
shows regular events. And, eventually, 

sewing for herself. 

“I still really love to make things for 
my home and my son,” she says, noting 
that her in-progress projects currently 
include a fi shing vest for Franco and 
a new shower curtain. “My focus has 
really stayed the same,” she says.® 
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ONGOING 

burlington area 

ANNE-MARIE LITTENBERG: -up Close at Home,' 

featuring spools of thread, eggs from the fridge an 
a closet full of old typewriters. Through May 31 at 
Brickels Gallery in Burlington. Info, 578-3164. 
bread AND PUPPET: 'Mud Season & Mud 
Monument' black-and-white paintings that 
represent both seasonal and political mud. 


Vermont artists exploring the challenges and pos- 


ERlc TORE: A painting of a Hawaiian seascape from 
the featured artist in a group show. Through May 31 
«BlacJ< Horse Fine Art Supply in Burlington. Info. 


HAL mayforth: 'Subversive in His Own Little 
Way" watercolors. abstract acr. odp nj 

grid paintings and humorous paintings that 
originated in the artist's sketchbooks. Through 
May 11 at Amy E. Tarrant Gallery, Flynn center, in 
Burlington. Info. 652-4510. 

'HIGH TRASH': Artworks from 18 contemporary 
artists using discarded materials 
of waste, en 
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RECEPTIONS 



CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE MFA IN 
EMERGENT MEDIA 2013: Eleven 

diverse thesis projects that explore 
the crossroads of art, innovation 
and technology: JACQUES BURKE: 
Works made from ink, watercotors. 
acrylics, spray painL cut-outs and 
an occasional metal slurpy straw. 
May 3 through 31 at SEABA Center 
in Burlington. Reception: Friday. 
May 3, 5-8 p.m. Info, 859-9222. 
'ART OF CREATIVE AGING': The 

4th annual juried exhibit of work 


Lamoille counties. Presented 
by Central Vermont Council on 
Aging: YVONNE STRAUS: 'Playful 


Library. Through May 31 at Kellogg- 
Hubbard Library in Montpelier. 


p.m. Info. 476-2681. 


PATTY SGRECCI & LYN DUMOULIN: 


and Form.' kinetic sculptures by 
Sgrecci. watercolor landscapes by 
DuMoulin. May 3 through July 2 at 
Brandon Artists Guild. Reception: 
Friday, May 3. 5-7 p.m. Info, 




A TEACHER': Original works by 
Vermont Woodworking School 


Tim Peters, John Martineau. Tyler 
GebhardL Ben Deleiris and Wesley 
In memory of VWS 


3 through 31 at Frog Hollow in 


ALYSON WALL: 'Transportation 
Stories of Burlington's Bikers and 
Walkers,' photographic portraits 


wildflowers. bams and domestic 
animals. Through June 13 at 
Northeast Kingdom Artisans Guild 


HARRIET WOOD: 'Inner Doors.' 
abstract paintings by the Vermont 
artist May 2 through June 27 at 
Vermont Supreme Court Lobby in 
Montpelier. Reception: Friday. May 
3. 5-7 p.m. Info, 828-0749. 

'TRICK OF THE EYE': Photographs 
that recalibrate reality by Jack 
Long Alexey Krupin, Anick Morel. 


Andrew Kufahl. Boris Kotlyar 
and Carl Rubino. May 2 through 
26 at Darkroom Gallery in Essex 
Junction. Reception: Sunday. May 
5.4:30-6:30 p.m. Info, 777-3686. 


ANNIE PARHAM: 'Aquarian Visions: 
An Exploration of Watercolor and 
Imagination,' paintings by the art 
student May 3 through 31 at Feick 

College, in Poultney. Reception: 


sixth graders explore perception 

May 3 through 14 at 
Community Arts Cer 
:k. Reception: Friday, Mr 


gallery celebrates what would 
have been the 100th birthday of its 
founder. Alden Bryan, with an exhi- 
bition of his plein-air works painted 

3 through September 2 at Bryan 
Memorial Gallery in Jeffersonville. 
Reception: A roundtable discussion 
of Bryan's works precedes the 2 
p.m, reception. Sunday, May 5. 1-4 
p.m. Info, 644-5100. 

CREATIVE COMPETITION NO. 20: 

Artworks submitted by local artists 
in a variety of media are up for 
viewers’ choice award and for sale. 
Through May 31 at RL Photo in 
Burlington. Reception: Friday, May 
3, 6-9 p.m. Info, publicartschoohp 

LORRAINE REYNOLDS: 

'Apparitional Experience.* 
large-format color photographs of 
decay and abandonment that sc 


collage work by the Vermont artist 
May 3 through 31 at Backspace 
Gallery in Burlington. Reception: 
Friday. May 3. 5-9 p.m. Info. 
spacegalleryvt.com. 

'IT CAME FROM SPACE)': Space- 
themed artwork displayed as part 
of a 50/50 fundraiser to offset 
the cost of building artist studios 


3 through 31 at Vintage Inspired in 
Burlington. Reception: Friday, May 3. 
5-8 p.m. Info, 355-5418. 

ROBERT WALDO BRUNELLE JR.: 
Acrylic paintings of cityscapes, 
blue-collar culture and gumball 
machines. May 3 through June 30 
at Vintage Jewelers in Burlington. 
Reception: Friday. May 3. 5-8 p.m. 

MOLLY BOSLEY: Collage work and 
paper cut-outs. May 3 through 31 
at Speaking volumes in Burlington. 
Reception: Friday. May 3. 5-8 p.m. 

ANNUAL STUDENT ART SHOW: 

Works by young artists. May 3 
through 26 at Chaffee Art Center in 
Rutland. Reception: Friday, May 3, 
5-8 p.m. Info. 775-0356. 

ASHLEY ROARK: Coping With 

vintage paper that features muted 
tones, textures and typography. 
May 3 through 31 at S.P.A.C.E. 


Burlington. Reception: Friday. M. 
3.5-8p.m. Info, 578-2512. 


Burlington. Reception: Friday. M 


tY FEATURED ARTISTS: W 


Genie Rybicki-Jukins and quiiter/ 
weaver Susan Smollnsky. May 5 
through 31 at Artist in Residence 
Cooperative Gallery in Enosburg 
Falls, Reception: Sunday, May 5. 1-4 
p.m. Info. 933-6403. 


. . s" and oral-history 
interviews produced by students 
during classes and after-school 
programs. May 3 through June 
8 at Vermont Folklife Center in 
Middlebury. Reception: Friday. May 
3. 5-7 p.m. Info, 388-4964. 
'MAYDAY: THE WORKERS ARE 
’: Artwork by Red 

31 at Red Square in Burlington. 
Reception: Friday. May 3. 5-9 p.m. 


ture and colors of the sea. Through 
May 31 at Scavenger Gallery in 

Wine tasting by Artisanal Cellars. 
Friday. May 3, 5:30-7:30 pm Info. 

ELINOR RANDALL: Monoprints 
that celebrate the life and work 
of Mol ly Keane, a 20th-century 
Anglo-Irish playwright and novelist 
May 3 through 31 atTWo Rivers 
Printmaking Studio in White River 



M-F 8a-5p | Sat 9a-3p 

S. Brownell Road, Williston 
(802)658-0000 
rw.VTCustomClosets.co 



the Studio Store 

Fine Artist's Materials 

Serving Vermont artists for 28 years 

SPRING SALE! 

Save 40% on: 

4oz Golden Heavy Body Acrylics 
37ml/150ml Gamblin Fast 
Matte Oil Colors 
All Holbein products 
(Prices valid April 30”’-May 1 1 ,h ) 


The best selection 
at the best price 


2 


Lower Main Street East, Johnson 
800.887.2203 - 802.635.2203 
Tue-Sat 10-6, Sun 12-5 
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MOTHER’S DAY... 

. A TIME FOR APPRECIATION. 
GRATITUDE & LOVE 



Barkeaters 



Special Mother's Day Hours lor Sun. May 12th 

Serving 8runch I0anv2pm 
Serving Dinner 
Please call for reservations 


985-2830 barkeatersrestaurant.com 
97 Falls Rd, Shelburne • Open at 11 :30 Tu-Su 



Get ready for SUMMER with our 

QUICK START 

WEIGHT LOSS PROGRAM 

OFFER EXTENDED • FINAL WEEK 


LOSE r£ 30 lbs 
6 WEEKS 


Weigh 


I Ess 


Essex Junction • 878-4500 
Marketplace (Off Suzie Wilson Rd.) 
Nutrition Centers weighlesscenters.com 


TALKS & 
EVENTS 

FIRST FRIDAY ART WALK: 

Galleries, shops and other 
venues around downtown 


science, technology and 
art Through May 18 at BCA 

Artist Kathy Marmor. enginee 
Michael Fortney and BCA 

tion. Thursday, May 2, 7-9 
p.m. Beginners learn about 


Burlington. Info. 264-4839. 


ESSEX ART LEAGUE 
MEETING: Members gather 


platform for building projects, 
in a free workshop. Saturday, 
May 4, 1-5 p.m. Info. 865-7166. 


LIFE DRAWING FOR ARTISTS: 


artist. Thursday, May 2, 9-11 
a.m„ First Congregational 
Church, Essex Junction. Info, 
essexartleague.com. 

TWO PATHS OF PERCEPTION': 
Bill Ramage, director of visual- 
arts programs at Castleton 

different ways to see and 
interpret the world we live ia 
Tuesday, May 7. 7-8:30 p.m, 
Chaffee Downtown Art Center. 
Rutland. Info, 775-0356. 

JULIAN CARDINAL: The 


draw and paint from a live 
model. Wednesday, May 1. 
6-9 p.m.: Wednesday, May 8. 

Contemporary Arts, Chester. 
Info. 875-1018. 



painter behind the recently 
closed Scarlet Galleries invites 
the public Into his studio 
to see his figures, flowers. 


Wednesday. May t, 7-9 p.m. 
Julian Cardinal Fine Art, 
Burlington. Info. 508-237-0651. 


-USER REQUIRED’: 




a personal perspective on 
her grandfather. Nelson 
Rockefeller, and his impact as 
an art collector. Thursday. May 
2 5:30 p.m„ AVA Gallery and 
Art Center. Lebanon, N.H. info. 

603-448-3117. 

ARTIST PINT NIGHT: Meet 

and see her new botanical 

apparel designs and hop art 
products, Wednesday. May 1, 
5-8 p.m.. Fiddlehead Brewing 

OPEN HOUSE: students 
from the Burlington College 

display the work they've 



Kids make puppets from 
recycled materials in this 
Bread and Puppet-inspired 
workshop. Sunday. May 

Gallery, Burlington. Info. 










Peter Fried Embracing the beautiful, the ugly, the manufactured and the 
natural, Burlington artist Peter Fried reveals the visual implications of the modern 
landscape. Using 19th-century realist and plein-air painting techniques, he captures 
local landscapes and structures with a tactile immediacy. Focusing on where grass 
meets pavement and nail meets wood. Fried explores the interactions between 
manmade objects and the natural world. “Looking at Landscape" is on view at River 
Arts in Morrisville through May 13. Pictured: “Citgo, RL 7.” 


GISELE mcharg: Fiber artworks that incorporate 
of Impressionism. Through May 24 at BALE 


by area artists of all ages. Through May 19 at 
Chandler Gallery in Randolph. Info. 431-0204. 

GLEN COBURN HUTCHESON: Paintings, drawings 
and sculpture by the Montpelier artist. Visitors are 
invited to drop by Monday through Friday. 3-6 p.m.. 
and be the subject of a 'talking portrait; a life-size 
pencil drawing. Through July 31 at Storefront 
Studio Gallery in Montpelier. Info. 839-5349. 

Sande French-Stockwell. kinetic sculptor Patty 
Sgrecci and jeweler Lochlin Smith. Through June 
30 at Collective - the Art of Craft in Woodstock. 

exhibit inspired by 'Mister Rogers' Neighborhood; 
visitors can make objects using four manufactur- 
ing processes: molding, cutting deforming and 
assembly. Lab coats and safety glasses available! 
Through June 2 at Montshire Museum of Science 
in Norwich. Info. 649-2200. 

JANET WORMSER: New Work: Landscapes and 

Cabot artist. Through May 2 at Blinking Light 
Gallery in Plainfield. Info. 454-1275. 

JENNIFER SKINDER: Abstract drawings and 
monotypes influenced by the artist s background 
in ceramics. Through May 30 at Skinny Pancake in 
Montpelier. Info. 262-2253. 

LARK UPSON a GAYLE HANSON: 'Portraits and 
Poems; paintings by Upson, a former furniture 
maker, exhibited alongside Hanson's words. 
Through May 24 at Jacquith Public Library in 
Marshfield. Info. 426-3581. 


■LIGHT a SPACE': work by printmakers Sabra Field 
and Dan O'Donnell, fiber artist Karen Madden and 
sculptor Pat Musick. Through May 10 at the Great 
Hall in Springfield. Info. 885-3061. 

artwork by VTC's director of institutional research. 
Through May 31 at Hartness Gallery, Vermont 
Technical College, in Randolph Center. Info. 

MAREVA MILLARC: 'Expressions; abstract 
paintings by the Vermont artist Through June 7 at 
Festival Gallery in Waitsfield. Info. 496-6682, 

'M ASTERWORKS': Sculpture and prints by 
Vermont artist Hugh Townley exhibited alongside 
a portion of his personal collection, including 
works by Eugene Atget Harry Callahan, Salvador 
Dali, Jean Dubuffet, Marcel Duchamp. Aaron 
Siskind. H.C. Westermann and Ossip Zadkine. 
Through July 28 at BigTown Gallery in Rochester. 
Info. 767-9670. 

MELISSA BROWN BESSETT: "Nature in Color; 


lal Art Gallery at Capitol Grounds in 


'PLOWING OLD GROUND: VERMONT'S OF 

tary photographs by John Nopper, along wi 





PechaKucha Night returns to Burlington on Friday, May 10. Join 
us for our 10th Volume when a broad range of participants gather 
to present their designs, projects, thoughts, and ideas at a fun, 
informal, and fast-paced gathering. Scheduled to appear at this 
installment of PKN are: 

Scott Campitelli, Clark Derbes & Rick Levinson, 

[ Gary Hall, Valerie Bang-Jensen & Mark Lubkowitz 
Sheri Bannister, Marian Kelner, Natalie Neuert, 

Chapin Spencer, and Sue Wilson 

To learn more, visit: $5 Adults 

www.pechakucha.org $3 Students 
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Carolyn Guest Born and raised in Vermont, Carolyn Guest knows her 
way around the tool shed. Keeping in touch with her rural roots, the artist's tool of 
choice is a pair of 13-inch sheep shears. “Springtime in the Kingdom, Cut with Sheep 
Shears" presents her latest collection of intricate, paper-cut images and sculptures of 
barns, local plants and animals. Guest, who trained in Poland as a young adult, writes 
in an artist statement, "I have chosen to cut with sheep shears in honor of my Polish 
teachers and all the women in my family who have had to make do with what they 
have.” Guest's work will be on view at the Northeast Kingdom Artisans Guild in St. 
Johnsbury through June 13. Pictured: “Sugaring Off." 


'NATURE TRANSFORMED: EDWARD BURTYNSKY'S 
VERMONT QUARRY PHOTOGRAPHS IN CONTEXT': 

Iconic photographs exhibited within the context 
of the geological and social history of the area, 
including the Italian immigrant stoneworkers in 
the granite quarries near Barre (through June 
9): 'LINEAR THINKING: SOL LEWITT. MODERN. 
POSTMODERN AND CONTEMPORARY ART FROM 
THE COLLECTION': A LeWitt drawing installed by 
students (through May 5). At Middlebury Col lege 
Museum of Art Info, 443-3168. 

RUTH HAMILTON: ‘A sense of Place; wildlife 
and landscape paintings by the Poultney artisL 
Through June 8 at Brandon Music. Info. 465-4071. 


northern 



CLARK DERBES a SARAH HORNE: In concurrent 
solo shows. Time Travelers' and 'Lines in Winter; 
respectively, the artists show shape-shifting, 
painted wood sculptures and energetic graphite 
and charcoal drawings. Through May 15 at West 
Branch Gallery & Sculpture Park in Stowe. Info. 


South Hero artist. Through May 31 at Island Arts 
south Hero Gallery. Info. 372-8889. 

KENT SHAW: Photographs. Through May 13 at 
Parker Pie Co. in West Glover. Info, 525-3366. 


'LABOR OF LOVE': Created by Vermont Works 


touring exhibit features 25 photographs of women 
with various occupations. Through May 31 at 


PETER FRIED: Looking at Landscape; paintings and 



VANESSA COMPTON: 'Not All Who Wander Are 
Lost; mixed-media collages inspired by a life on 
the road and the myths of the American West. 
Through June 2 at Claire's Restaurant & Bar in 
Hardwick. Info. 472-7053. 

VERMONT PASTEL SOCIETY JURIED SHOW: Work 

by Vermont artists. Through May 19 at Emile A. 
Gruppe Gallery in Jericho. Info, 899-3211. 

regiotial 

ART LAB EXHIBITION: Work by adults with 
special needs who meet weekly for art classes 
at AVA Gallery and Art Center, Through May 31 
at Courtyard by Marriott in Lebanon. N.H. Info. 
803-448-3117. 

BFA SENIOR EXHIBITION 2013: Work in a variety 
of media by the graduating class of the SUNY 
Plattsburgh art department. Through May 18 
at Plattsburgh State Art Museum, N.Y. Info. 

'PERU: KINGDOMS OF THE SUN AND THE MOON 
- IDENTITIES AND CONQUEST IN THE ANCIENT. 
COLONIAL AND MODERN ERAS': A collection of 
pre-Columbian treasures and masterpieces, many 
of which have never been seen outside Peru. 
Through June 16 at Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. 
Info. 514-285-1600. 

THE WOMEN OF SHIN HANGA: THE JUDITH AND 
JOSEPH BARKER COLLECTION OF JAPANESE 
PRINTS': Nearly 100 prints showcasing two 
centuries of Japanese print designers' engage- 
ment with female subjects. Through July 28 at 


1 TOOTSIES 


New Location. 
New Services. 
New You. 


166 Battery St., Burlington, 658.6006, tootsiesminispa. 



IBte The Sewing Basket 

Experienced & Professional Seamstresses - Specializing in Formal & Bridal Wear 
General Alterations & Tailoring ~ Emboidery/Monograming 


WWW.SEWINGBASKETVT.COM 
325 N. Main St, Barre: 476-8389 • 168 River St Montpelier: 778-9311 
159 Pearl St Essex Junction: 878-7181 




EARN YOUR TEACHING LICENSE 
IN 4 OR 5 SEMESTERS! 

4 semesters: Middle, Secondary, Art 

5 semesters: Elementary, Special Education, ESL 

APPLY 18 CREDITS TO YOUR MASTER’S IN EDUCATION 


learn nt ore,! 

Q jmcytedu/graduale 

Q education@smcvt.edu 


tn Saint Michael’s 
Colleges®" 


graduate programs 






movies 


Lore 

I n the opening moments of Lore, the 
sophomore o' ering from Australian 
writer-director Cate Shortland ( Som- 
ersault ), a family packs for a country 
getaway. We soon understand, however, that 
the getaway they’re preparing for is a run for 
their lives. 

The father (Hans- Jochen Wagner) wears 
adisheveled SS uniform. The mother (Ursina 
Lardi) is a tightly wound shrew who appears 
to hold her husband personally' responsible 
for the fact that Allied forces have not only' 
entered but are in the process of dividing up 

They have fi ve children — an infant, 
young twin boys and two adolescentgirls, 
the older of whom is 14 and nicknamed Lore. 
She's played by the gifted German actress 
Saskia Rosendahl. The task Shortland has as- 
signed her is nothing less than making a Nazi 
sympathizer ... well, sympathetic. 

Before heading literally for the hills, the 
family must complete a to-do list: Shoot the 
dog (one less mouth to feed), check. Fill suit- 
cases with valuables, check. Destroy incrimi- 
nating evidence — notebooks cryptically 
labeled “Law for the Prevention of Heredi- 
tarily Diseased O' spring: CONFIDENTIAL" 
— what the...? I mean, check. 

As I watched the o, cer torch a small 


mountain of documents, the 11 ames making 
us ponder the human beings he might have 
consigned to the same fate, my heart wept 
but my mind wandered. Before I knew it, my 
thoughts had drifted to the relative ease with 
which evidence could be destroyed in those 
days. Pour some gasoline. Light a match. 
These days, the faces looking out from those 
files would await vengeanc e on a hard drive 
somewhere. 

Most of Lore chronicles the teenager's 
struggle to get her siblings safely to her 
grandmother's house 500 miles away in 
Hamburg. Mom has turned herself in to the 
occupying force. ("It’s a camp,” she tells her 
daughter. “Prison is for criminals.'') Dad has 
rejoined whafs left of his unit So the kids 
must make the long trek through a posta- 
pocalyptic countrywide on their own. Think 
“Little Red Riding Hood" meets The Road. 

The premise is intriguing. Adolescence 
is tricky enough: what would it be like to be 
a card-carrying member of the Hitler Youth 
and a rabid antisemite, dealing with hor- 
mones on top of the harsh reality that the 
world you know has ceased to exist? 

Nonetheless, my mind wandered almost 
as much as those Aryan runaways. There 
just isn't much going on here thematically. 
We hope the children survive their perilous 



PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 


journey, of course, but the fi Im's only other 
question mark comes close to trivializing the 
backdrop of the Holocaust 

The kids cross paths with an intense 
young man named Thomas (Kai Malina), 
who develops a thing for Lore. He has pa- 
pers identifying him as a Jew but bears only 
a marginal resemblance to the photo. The 
dance of curiosity, revulsion and lust the two 
do is not choreographed by the fi lmmaker in 
a terribly credible manner. One minute the 
young woman calls him “a fi lthy Jew.” The 
next she guides his hand beneath her dress 
and is stunned when he doesn'tgo all Nicho- 
las Sparks on her. The viewer is not stunned 
when he contemplates looking for love in 
other postapocalyptic places. 

Based on Rachel Sei~ erfs novel The Dark 
Room, Lore is a movie whose story is inter- 
mittently compelling but whose message is 


not particularly clear. Maybe heredity has 
something to do with it after all: Can o' - 
spring be held responsible for the sins of 
their fathers and mothers? 

That’s not much, but it beats the interpre- 
tation posited on Roger Ebert's site by Steven 

The protagonists are stand-ins for us ... 
citizens of the 27 NA TO countries that signed 
onto America's War on Terror ... How many 
Americans among them believe in ... assassi- 
nation-by-robot-plane of individuals thought 
to be linked toAl Qaeda? 

So now we’re Nazis? 



in May 200L months before 9/11. And I guess 
Lore had somebody's mind wandering even 
more than mine. 

RICK KISONAK 
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Mud ★★★★ 

T here's nothing original aboutMud, 
yet it casts a little spell on the audi- 
ence. Maybe that’s because it has 
such old-fashioned pacing — lei- 
surely and lyrical, like a well-crafted drama 
from the 1980s — or because it takes place 
mostly outdoors, in a world washed by sun- 
glimmers from the Mississippi River. 

Writer-director Je' Nichols ( Shotgun 
Stories, Take Shelter), a specialist in southern 
atmosphere, seems to be aiming for modern- 
day Mark Twain with this coming-of-age 
tale, shot in his native Arkansas. His Tom 
Sawyer is Ellis (Tye Sheridan), a 14-year- 
old who lives on a houseboat and spends 
most of his free time working and playing 
in the timeless world of the river. Exploring 
an unfrequented island, Ellis and his friend 
Neckbone (Jacob Lofl and) discover a boat 
bizarrely lodged in a tree, and then the guy 
it belongs to. 

Mud (Matthew McConaughey), who’s ly- 
ing low on the island, suggests both a never- 
quite-grown-up Huck Finn and a fi gure from 
folklore. Everything about him is a little larger 
than life, from die “lucky shirt” he refuses to 
take o' (sorry, ladies) to his obscure origins to 
his tales of his One True Love, Juniper. 

Young Ellis laps up the romance. His 


mom just announced she's leaving his dad, 
he has a hopeless crush on an older girl, 
and he's trying to fi nd a path to manhood 
that won’t involve getting his heart broken. 
Mud has other problems. A wanted fugitive, 
he needs practical aid as desperately as Ellis 
needs fantasy. 

When Ellis sees the real-life Juniper (Re- 
ese Witherspoon) looking haggard in the 
local supermarket. Mud's tall tales begin to 
pale under the fl uorescents. But the boy still 
hopes to engineer a reunion of the lovers that 
will vindicate his own ideals. 

This is classic, if well-worn, material. 
With the wrong actors and a folksier style, 
it would have sunk into hokum, but Nichols 
keeps things stark and honest. His actors 
deliver nuance without fake notes, from the 
two kids to veterans such as Sam Shepard, 
Michael Shannon and Joe Don Baker in 
memorable supporting roles. 

If the pairing of McConaughey and With- 
erspoon makes you expect at least one scene 
reminiscent of a romantic comedy, don’t. 
They both do strong, unglamorous work in 
Mud, and they do it separately, though her 
role is more like a sliver of one. 

McConaughey doesn't quite explode his 
sun-drenched man-child persona here, the 




= MOVIE CLIPS E 


NEW IN THEATERS 



NOW PLAYING 

42* *1/2 Chadwick Boseman plays Jackie 
Robinson in this biopic about the ground-breaki 
African American baseball player. Wi 
Ford. Christopher Meloni and Nicole 
(A Knights Tale) Helgeland directed. (12 


ADMISSION* * *1/2 In this comedy, Tina Fey 
plays an uptight Princeton admissions officer w 
suspects she's discovered the son she gave up fi 
adoption at an alternative school. With Paul Rut 


THE BIG WEDDING*1/2 Diane Keaton and Robert 
De Niro play a long-divorced couple who must faki 
marital bliss to avoid derailing their daughter's 
fancy wedding in this comedy that also stars 
rom-com usual suspects Amanda Seyfried. Susan 


THE CALL** Halle Berry plays a S 
who finds herself up against a ser 
she takes a call from an abductee 


violent political extremists after years in hiding? 

A young journalist (Shia Labeouf) investigates a 
group of former Weather Underground types in this 
drama directed by Robert Redford. who costars witl 


adventure, a prehistoric family explores the wii 
world after they're forced out of their comfy cave. 
With the voices of Nicolas Cage. Ryan Reynolds ai 
Emma Stone. Kirk De Micco and Chris (How to Trs 
Your Dragon ) Sanders directed. (9B min, PG) 

EVIL DEAD***: For the last time. kids, if you 
find a creepy old book full of demonic symbols ... 
don't read the freakin' thing! The classic "cabin in 
the woods' horror flick gets a remake from Fede 
Alvarez, making his feature directorial debut. 


this time, the president is trying to te 
the super-soldier program, and there 
explosions. With channing Tatum, Br 
Adrianne Palicki. Jon M. (Step Up 3D) 


ratings 

* = refund, please 

* * = could’ve been worse, but not a It 
*** = has its moments; so-so 
**** = smarter than the average bE 
***** = as good as it gets 
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U, SOI. AVAJLA8LE J " 

Call for a Free Estimate V__ — 

802 - 864-3009 

Showroom Hours V — : : 

M-F 8am to 5pm | Sat 9am to 3pm 
S. Brownell, Williston 

www.OtterCreekAwnings.com 


IDENTITY THIEF* * Jason Bateman vs. Meliss; 
McCarthy? Our money’s on the lady with the sm 
' ' im director Seth (Horr 


sn the kids 

im the rampaging T. rex. but have yo 
seen it all in postconverted 3-D? Do you need toi 
Probably not. but Steven Spielberg's 1993 dlno 


IMortgageo 

Want a lower mortgage rate but not 
the high closing costs? 


• Low rates 

•Terms from 1 -10 years 

• Tax assessment used for value 



on the rich and wacky stores of L. Frank Baum's 
other 02 books, with Rachel Weisz and Michelle 
williams. (131 min. PG) 

PAIN & GAIN* *1/2 in the latest glistening, 
overwrought action-comedy opus from director 
Michael Bay, Dwayne Johnson and Mark Wahlberg 
'ay Florida bodybuilders who get involved in crime 


0 Svy Z“Z SEVEN DAYS! 
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SCARY MOVIE S: This year. Hollywood In Its infinite 
wisdom saw fit to give us two horror spoofs 
focused on the Paranormal Activity franchise. This 
one features Simon Rex. Ashley Tisdale, cameos 
from Charlie Sheen and Lindsay Lohan and a rather 
belated riff on Black Swan. Malcolm D. (Soul Men) 
Lee directed, (85 min. P6-13) 

SILVER LININGS PLAYBOOK** * * Bradley Cooper 
and Jennifer Lawrence play two people with 
degrees of mental illness who forge an oddball 
bond in this dark romantic comedy from director 
David 0. (The Fighter) Russell, With Robert De Niro. 
Jacki Weaver and Chris Tucker. (122 min. R) 


NEW ON VIDEO 

BROKEN CITY**l/2 Mark Wahlberg and Russell 

directed by Allen Hughes, with Barry pepper and 
Catherine Zeta-Jones. (109 min. R) 

THE GUILT TRIP**l/2 Seth Rogen plays an 
Inventor who somehow finds himself bringing 
his meddling mom (Barbra Streisand) along on a 
3000-mile road trip in this comedy. With Adam 
Scott. Anne [the Proposal) Fletcher directed. (95 

NOT FADE AWAY***l/2 "The Sopranos' creator 
David Chase makes his feature film debut with this 
drama tracing the upheavals of the 1960s through 

an aspiring rock star (John Magaro) and his down- 
to-earth dad (James Gandoirmi). (112 min. R) 
SILVER LININGS PLAYBOOK**** Bradley Cooper 
and Jennifer Lawrence play two people with 
degrees of mental illness who forge an oddball 
bond in this dark romantic comedy from director 
David 0. (7he Fighter) Russell. With Robert De Niro. 



Movies You Missed: The Final Chapter 

I t’s been fun writing Movies You Missed. But, with Burlington’s Waterfront 
Video due to close its doors for the last time on Tuesday evening, I no longer 
have a reliable source for movies that never reached our theaters because they 
were too indie, arty, foreign, misguided, insane or weird... 

I’ll continue to use this weekly space to preview the weekend’s new movies (in 
theaters and on DVD) and, perhaps, to write short reviews of MYMs that pop up 
on whatever service I’m using. (For instance, did you know you can stream local 
director Liz Canner’s Orgasm Inc.?) 

But for now, back to Waterfront Video ... I asked buyer/curator Seth Jarvis and 
manager Chris LaPointe to name some of their all-time most memorable movies 
that never reached (or didn't stay in) Vermont theaters... 

MARGOT HARRISON 
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Hey Cur(y Qir(! 

GRAND OPENING 

May 11,2-7 PM 


Come join us in celebrating our opening. Enjoy the acoustic sounds 
of the Carnes Brothers Band while snacking on delish morsels of 
food by Black Diamond Catering. Win door prizes, 
see our in-house live models and more. 


tovinjfj, tori ( Son Jsfuuo) tomfert 


OPENING 

DOORS FOR 

MASTERS 

DEGREES 

APPLY NOW 

AND START IN 

SUMMER 

4 m 


The University of Vermont 


Mother’s Day Brunch! 

Offering a fantastic brunch menu 
starting at 8am with our last seating at lpm 


Check out a sampling of our menu: 

• Strawberry-Rhubarb Croissant French Toast 

Croissant, strawberry-rhubarb maple syrup, topped with 
vanilla bean whipped cream 

• Maple Balsamic Grilled BccfTips & Eggs 

Two eggs any style, home fries, grilled scallion hollandaisc 


• Spring Vegetable Frittata 

Cremini mushrooms, asparagus, garlic, spinach, topped wi 
herb pesto Clicvre served with home fries & Toast 


Drink Specials 

■ S7 Smugglers Notch Vodka 
Bloody Mary’s 
• 16 Spiked Ginger Sun Tea 


in Hun 






fun stuff 


MORE FUN! STRAIGHT DOPE (P.24), CROSSWORD (P.C-5), & CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-7) 
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NEWS QUIRKS b y rolar 


Curses, Foiled Again 

Two car thieves being chased by police 
holed up in a house in New Haven, 
Conn., while a dozen officers sur- 
rounded the building. When hostage 
negotiators threatened to unleash 
canine units, the suspects heard bark- 
ing and surrendered. There were no 
dogs, however, only officers pretending 
to bark like dogs. “These cops were 
trained to do stuff like that,” witness 
Gideon Gurley said after Kwame 
Wells-Jordan, 20, and Norman Boone, 
23, were taken into custody. (New Ha- 
ven's WFSB-TV) 

Culture in Other Lands 

Twenty percent of Norway’s popu- 
lation viewed a 12-hour television 
program by state broadcaster NRK, 
called "National Firewood Night.” It 
featured four hours of people chopping 
wood and talking about it, and then 
eight hours of a fireplace in a Bergen 
farmhouse. NRK photographer Ingrid 
Tangstad Hatlevoll added fresh wood 
throughout the night, aided by view- 
ers who sent advice via Facebook on 
where to place it. “I couldn't go to bed 

posted on the newspaper Dagbladet’s 
website. “When will they add new 
logs?” The program was not without 
controversy. “We received about 60 
text messages from people complain- 
ing about the stacking in the program,” 


said Lars Mytting, whose best-selling 
book, Solid Wood: All About Chopping, 
Drying and Stacking Wood — and the 
Soul of Wood-Burning, inspired the 
program. “Fifty percent complained 
that the bark was facing up, and the 
rest complained that the bark was fac- 
ing down. One thing that really divides 
Norway is bark." (The New York Times) 

After news reports that a man at- 
tending a popular exhibit at Vienna’s 
Leopold Museum titled “Nude Men 
from 1800 to Today” stripped to view 
the paintings, photographs, drawings 
and sculptures, museum official Klaus 
Pokomy said other men contacted 
the museum asking if they could visit 
the exhibition naked. As a result, the 
museum held a special after-hours 
showing that attracted more than 60 
art-loving men wearing only socks 
and sneakers. One woman, computer 
engineer Irina Wolf, joined the men, 
explaining, "I want to see how I relate 
to such a group.” (Associated Press) 


No.l News 

Peter Tomlinson spent 100,000 pounds 
($154,570) to convert a Victorian-era 
men’s public toilet into a fashionable 
London cafe that serves gourmet sand- 
wiches created by a Michelin-star chef. 
The Attendant Cafe retains the original 


urinals, which have been turned into 
booths for diners. Tomlinson told the 
BBC the entire facility was pressure- 
washed and “smells beautiful down 
here now." (Britain’sDaf/y Mail) 


Silver Lining 

U.S. border inspectors announced 
that between February and April they 
seized some 500 fish bladders being 
smuggled into the country. The dried 
bladders, measuring up to 3 feet each, 
come from the endangered totoaba 
fish, which live exclusively in Mexico's 
Sea of Cortez. They sell for as much 
as $1800 each. John Reed, a group su- 
pervisor for Immigration and Customs 
Enforcement’s Homeland Security 
Investigations unit, said investigators 
believe U.S. citizens are transporting 
the bladders to Los Angeles and then 
to China, where they’re in demand to 
make fish maw soup. Reed also pointed 
out that the increase in bladder smug- 
gling suggests the totoaba fish popu- 
lation could be making a comeback. 
(Associated Press) 


Slightest Provocations 

A 15-year-old boy fired a gun at his 
parents in Columbus, Ga., because they 
insisted he do his chores instead of tak- 
ing time to look up a Bible verse for a 


female friend seeking salvation. Police 
said the teenager took a ,9-mm pistol 
from his parents’ nightstand and then 
shot his mother in the wrist and abdo- 
men and his father in the hip. (Colum- 
bus ’Ledger-Enquirer) 

Pennsylvania State Police charged Rob- 
ert D. Haberstumpf, 50, with threat 
ening to shoot his neighbor and two 
workers in Lower Macungie Township 
after she knocked on his door to see if 
he wanted to move his car while she 
had their shared driveway sealed. She 
said he responded by waving a silver 
handgun and cursed at her from his 
second-floor window, then said, “I am 
going to plow all three of you. I am 
going to get my AK [AK-47] next.” (Al- 
lentown’s Morning Call) 


Trade-in of the Week 

After Jamie Jeanette Craft, 29, crashed 
her 2001 Pontiac Grand Am into a 
mobile home in Jonesboro, Ark., she 
hopped in a child’s battery-operated 
Power Wheels truck to flee the scene. 
A witness told sheriff’s deputies he ob- 
served the half-naked woman sitting in 
the toy truck “trying to drive it.” Craft 
was charged with DWI. (Jonesboro’s 
KAIT-TV) 
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. r — it's a moot 

POIMT'. AN ATTEMPT WAS MADE 
AND DID NOT SUCCEED! THERE'S 
NOTHIN6 MORE TO BE DONE! 
THERE'S REALLY NO POINT IN EVEN 
THINKING ABOUT IT* 













ARIES (March 21-April 19): Are you afraid 
Chat you lack a crucial skill or aptitude? Do 
you have a goal that you're worried might 
be impossible to achieve because of this in- 
adequacy? If so. now is a good time to make 
plans to fill in the gap. If you formulate such 
an intention, you will attract a benevolent 
push from the cosmos. Why spend another 
minute fretting about the consequences of 
your ignorance when you have more power 
than usual to correct that ignorance? 

G EM I N I (May 21-June 20): Ray LaMontagne 
sings these lyrics in his tune "Empty": "I looked 
my demons in the eyes. Laid bare my chest 
and said. 'Do your best to destroy me. I've 


anyone who's using wheels. I nominate him 
to be your role model. Leo. May he inspire you 
to stamp your personal mark on a universal 
archetype or put your unique spin on some- 
thing everyone knows and loves. 

VIRGO (Aug. 23-Sept. 22): This may be the 
best week in a long time to practice the art 
of crazy wisdom. And what is crazy wisdom? 
Here's how novelist Tom Robbins described it 
to Shambhala Sun: It’s "a philosophical world- 
view that recommends swimming against 
the tide, cheerfully seizing the short end of 
the stick, embracing insecurity, honoring par- 
adox. courting the unexpected, celebrating 
the unfamiliar, shunning orthodoxy, volun- 


body el 


tion. even if you think you can t have them for 
your own. Valuable lessons and unexpected 
rewards will emerge from such efforts. 

SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21): Search 
your memory. Sagittarius, and recall a time 
when you pushed yourself to your limits as 
you labored over a task you cared about very 
much. At that time, you worked with extreme 
focus and intensity. You were rarely bored 
and never resentful about the enormous 
effort you had to expend. You loved throw- 
ing yourself into this test of willpower, which 
stretched your resourcefulness and com- 
pelled you to grow new capacities. What was 
that epic breakthrough in your past? Once you 


PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20): The French 

who strolls around the city at a leisurely pace, 
exploring whatever captivates her imagina- 
tion. To the casual observer, the flaneur may 


important to do. But she is in fact motivated 
by one of the noblest emotions — pure curi- 
osity — and is engaged in a quest to attract 
novel experiences, arouse fresh insights and 
seek new meaning. Sound fun? Well, con- 
gratulations, Pisces, because you have been 
selected as the Flaming Flaneur of the Zodiac 


0 BREZSNYS EXPANDED WEEKLY AUDIO HOROSCOPES & D 
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[Channel 3 NEWS] 

the WE AT HER team 

\ \ Anytime. Anywhere. Facts & Forecasts 


,/wcaxWeatherTeam 


Saturday, May 4, 9 “ - 1 2™ 

If you're buying a bike: Get in line early, the best deals go FASTI 
If you're selling a bike: Bring your bike (kids, mountain, road, hybrid, unicycle, baby 1 
jogger, trailer, whatever you've got!) in to Onion River Sports from 
Monday, April 29 to Friday, May 3 during store hours. Our staff will / 
help you set a price and put your bike out for sale at The Swap. 


If your bike sells you get: a check for 80% of the selling 
price; OR 1 00% in Store Credit; OR 1 1 0% in Store Credit toward a 
NEW bike (purchased by S/12/13) 
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SEVEN DAYS 

KRMIRIS Vermonters 


For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 


W5TVEV Aeekii^WSlVEN 

compASSioNAt E NAtur E lo VEr 

full-figured social work professional 

coNSciou S, AwAr E worn AN of 

Big. beautiful and generous, I have 
many talents. What are yours? I ife is 
wonderful, strange and good and I feel 
younger every day. What’s new with you? 
seeking companionship, I et’s have tea. 
Zero expectations. Sylvanlane. 58. Cl 

fu N hotti E 


see in me. I love tools. I am opinionated, 
cynical, curious, both busy-bee-like 
and busy brain, sparklers are for every 
holiday, creativegenius. 48. Cl 

thEfuN Stuff 

I value fun. laughter and companionship 

gets it. sassafrass28 57. Cl 


fri ENDS AND fAmilYmEAN 
EVErYthiNg 

massage therapist and I enjoy living 
healthy; eating local. I ooking for 
passion, dedication and fun. are you 
my other half? carlysarah, 31. Cl 


li VE. I Augh. lo VE, DANcE! 
oK. well, I love to laugh, dance, have 


whErEArEYou? 

new locations, long walks, sitting on 
deck with an ice-cold beer and good 
conversabon, Vtc rafter. 56. Cl 


SuNShi NE mAkES mE hAppY 

l work at a daycare and am interning 
at an elementary school. I am almost 


BEAch Bum 

could happen? 802Brit 27, d 


Bright AND out Door SY 
Interested in meeting an intelligent 
man with integrity. I would like to meet 
a man who is tuned into people and 
the world - can make observations 
and challenge me, a man who has 
self-awareness and sensitivity without 
being too flakey and hippy dippy. 

some defiance, and you should be 
a little weird. Bt VSpring. 31, 0 

that is permanent. DSfu N. 53 


CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 
Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don’t worry, you’ll be 
in good company, 

| I s ee photos of 

this person online. 


SpEciAl worn AN 


lover and friend. I love to laugh, walk, 
hike, kayak, explore, cook, the arts, 
ocean and am very open to trying 
new things. I have varied tastes in 

person, sunshinegal. 56. d 


IA ugh. I o VE. I iVE AND IEA r N 

stargazing, ripples in a pond, fishing. 


goo D girl SEEkSgooDmAN 

little overweight but by no means 
huge, something I am working on. 
awesome personality, killer eyes 
and an amazing work ethic. Tired 
of men that want the same old 
Barbie doll persona, jennybee. 40 


Still i N lo VE with lit E 

V8 ie.annll47 66 


Acti VE. pASSioNAt E AND iDEAli Stic 

love traveling, music, food' good beer, 
meebng new people and having new 
experiences. I’m hoping to connect 
with someone who has similar 
passions and interests, to enjoy and 

IViEN k : ;V^W5IVE\l 

DEpENDABI E. I EADEr, SociAI. 
rESpEct ED.SmArt 

Hello! 2013 has changed me in a 
very positive way. I finally got out all 

Instead of only having fun I’ve finally 


mor E BAr BAri AN th AN Shi NY 

I enjoy fun and spreading joy, with 
a good sense of humor, a bit nerdy 
and very ectechc so there’s a lot of 
hobbbies. I ooking for a friend who 
is not afaid of the dark and enjoys 
the little things yet who does not 
stress over them. elliot66S. 44 



DoES ro Bot with ch ArmiNgfr EquENcY 

r ecently moved home and not too far out of a I Tr . I ooking 
for lighthearted company and spontaneous fun, preferably 
with relaxed companionship on the side, singer of top 40 and 
Motown tunes in the shower. I over of teasing banter. Fan of open 
communication, obsessor of Hill Farmstead brewery. I’m pretty 
delightful. YesAsingenghis, 27, women seeking men. 

What is the one thing that you love that everybody else hates? 

o lives. They're their own food group for me. 


EASY to pi EASE 


wi SE AND looki Nglik EADoNiS 
adults should be able to have sex or 
make love with anyone they choose. 
Don't tell me with whom I can sleep! 
sex is the best thing for you, and 
everyone needs more of it. It is not all 
about me, it is about you first! sex is 

very intelligent and your mind is your 




h ANDSomE. ki ND. muScul Ar. DrAmA 
fr EE 

I’m just lookin for someone who wants 
no drama along with some great sex. 

I’m good looking, in great shape and 

someone similar, eastcoastnh. 30, 0 


AgENuiNElYgooDpErSoN 

been thinking too much. I want to get 
back to including jokes and laughter. I 
admit that I could use some beauty in 
my life, and a friend who might lead me 
to an ultimate closeness. It starts with 
bust and friendship. Brotty777 31. □ 


Bio ND-hAir ED. Blu E-EYED. SwEEt 
guY 

me in! greatt imes 27. 0 


comp ASSoNiAt E AND SENSiti VE 

enjoy cooking, drawing, boxing, fishing, 
camping and all outdoor activites. 
Must be s TD free and show proof 
of updated testing. Must be honest 
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HOOKERS 


For groups, BDsM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 







Northern 

Lights 

MENTION THIS AD 

& RECEIVE 

10% OFF 


FREE 

RAFFLE 
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If you've been 
spied, go online 
to contact your 
admirer! 


dating.sevendaysvt.com 




CUR15U9? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It’s free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company, 

| | See photos of 

this person online. 







H igher Ground was packed on Wednes- 
day night with desserts, foodies and drag 
queens. Another Vermont Restaurant 
Week, another Sweet Start Smackdown to 
kick it off. 

Almost 400 people sampled treats from 10 
pastry chefs handpicked by Seven Days’ food team. 
Fifty percent of the votes came from the judges: 

Ben Cohen of Ben & Jerry's; Gretel-Ann Fischer, 
runner-up on this year’s season of TLC’s pastry- 
competition show, “Next Great Baker"; and local 
drag legend Amber LeMay. The rest came from 
guests, each of whom were given three gold tokens 
with which to cast their votes. (Guests could buy 
more booty to stack the deck — the proceeds went to 
the Vermont Foodbank.) 

As guests entered, their first stop was often with 
Junior's Italian of Colchester, whose table was 
stacked with cups of chef Kristi Hinebaugh's 
“Lemon-misu." A fantasia of limoncello-soaked 
sponge cake, lemon curd and blueberries, the des- 
sert tasted like a fresh spring day. It was perfect for 
the suddenly warm weather that gave way later that 
evening to April showers. 

Lyndsey Hays of Burlington’s New Moon Cafe 
brought along her top-selling mini cupcake, moist 
chocolate cake topped with buttercream and potent 
salted caramel. 

Anatolian Grand Bazaar will open next month 
in Burlington, but Nazan Bozkurt and her son 
Efe Qimrin were at Sweet Start with her pistachio 
baklava. Judge Fischer said the exceptionally flaky, 
nutty and not-too-sweet version of the hard-to- 
perfect dessert was one of her faves. 

Ryan Bunce of Burlington’s Barrio Bakery 
(formerly Panadero Bakery) was brave enough to 
make an ice cream sandwich without access to a 
freezer. His chewy hazelnut-amaretti cookies made 
a messy but mouthwatering marriage with coconut- 
flavored pastry cream and caramel. 

The New England Culinary Institute sent 
along chef Michelle Buswell along withbaking 


and pastry department chair Kat Kessler. The 
"Green Mountain Mousse Parfait” featured choco- 
late mousse flavored with just enough beer from 
Trout River Brewing to give the dessert a subtle 
breath of hops. Paired with mascarpone mousse 
and chocolate cookie crumbles, the sweetness got 
a salty, nutty counterpoint from a topping of beer 

David Glass of Colchester is a familiar name 
to many dessert aficionados. His former wholesale 
cake business brought chocolate-truffle cakes to 


mousse cakes and coconut-cream pies in his bakery 
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many American homes for the first time. His new 
venture. Desserts by Vivie and David Glass, is a 
range of alcohol-filled chocolate truffles called 
Drunken Love Bites. Sweet Start guests felt the 
sting with a heavy dose of Maker's Mark in the soft 

Trap Door Bakehouse & Cafe's owner Theo- 
dora Damaskos created a bite that was a favorite 
amongst the judges. “Bon Bon et Tarte" was an 
uncommon petit four of gluten-free almond cake, 
pomegranate-molasses buttercream and banana 
compote. The adorable pink bite, rolled in crushed 
almonds, even had its own edible plate thanks to 
a flat platter of meringue. Judge Cohen said he 
planned a trip to Quechee soon to try more of what 
Damaskos had to offer. 

Chef Jonathan Gilman of Jericho’s Fields 
Restaurant aimed beyond the classic chocolate- 


tremely close, but New Moon, Bi 
rio and Birchgrove were the top 
Junior’s Italian was less than a tenth 
ay from making the finals. 



This post originally appeared on the Bite Club 
blog on Friday, April 26. Visit sevendaysvt.com/ 
biteclubfor more dessert photos. 



